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“Its reading is always excellent, its moral and intellectual standards 
always high.”—National Baptist. 
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THE SHERMAN ELECTION BILL. 


NHE most important and significant measure intro- 
duced at the present session of Congress is the 
SHERMAN bill to regulate elections of Representatives 
in Congress. Mr, SHERMAN in introducing it said 
that it was drawn by a gentleman who is familiar 
with the election laws of the Northern and Southern 
States, and that the act is absolutely non-partisan. 
He was not at liberty to mention the name of the 
author, but he thought that it embodied as perfect a 
form of election law as can be devised from the elec- 
tion laws of the several States. The bill provides 
that after May 1, 1890, the President shall appoint in 
every State a State Canvassing Board, and in each 
Congressional district an Electoral Board, to hold 
office during good behavior, and subject to impeach- 
ment. The District Boards are to appoint a Regis- 
trar and three Judges of Elections in every district. 
This places-Congressional elections in the States ex- 
clusively under national control, and erects a com- 
plete electoral system within every State, indepen- 
dent of the State authority. The constitutional pro- 
vision upon this subject is contained in the fourth 
section of the first article: 

“The times, places, and mauner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 

The original form of the section as adopted was a 
little more absolute: 

* But regulations in each of the foregoing cases may at any time 
be made or altered by the legislature of the United States.” 

The present form was given to it by the Commit- 
tee on Style. 

The constitutional authority for Mr. SHERMAN’S 
bill is unquestionable. It would be, nevertheless, a 
practical reversal of the traditions of the government, 
and of the uniform practice of leaving to the States 
the complete control of elections—a practice which is 
in harmony with the genius of the Constitution. The 
reason for the proposed change is found, of course, 
in the alleged suppression of the colored vote in cer- 
tain districts of the Southern States, and the purpose 
of the change is to protect the casting and counting 
of that vote, and, as is believed doubtless by the 
framer of the bill. the consequent gain in what are 
called the black districts of Republican Representa- 
tives in Congress; and secondly, a gain of presump- 
tive evidence of fraud in the difference of the number 
of votes in the same district under national and under 
State auspices. It is, in fact, a proposition to release 
the colored vote from the supposed paralysis of terror 
under which it is held to lie in certain districts. This 
must be done indirectly if at all, because the alleged 
suppression of votes is not a formal abridgment of 
rights by State authority, which would authorize a 
proportional reduction of the basis of representation, 
but suppression by methods not cognizable by Con- 
gress. The object of the SHERMAN bill is to encour- 
age the alleged terrified or defrauded voters to cast 
their ballots, and to secure for them a fair count; and 
as a proposed remedy of the suppressed vote it is an 
exceedingly important measure. Is there good rea- 
son to suppose that it would produce the result con- 
templated? Would it probably increase the colored 
vote in the districts in question ?- Whatever may have 
been true formerly, that vote is not now withheld be- 
cause of actual hostile force, but of a general feeling 
among those of such voters who have any feeling 
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whatever upon the subject that the consequences of 
voting would be to them as a class so disagreeable 
that it would not be worth while to insist upon It. 
If this view be correct, the presence of United States 
instead of State officers at the polls, or even a squad 
of United States troops to escort every such voter to 
the ballot-box, would not induce a large increase in 
the number of such voters. In other words, the mere 
fact that they could deposit their votes and have them 
counted would not persuade them to vote, at the cost 
of bitterer race feeling and harsher treatment. 

If it be asked whether nothing should be done, the 
reply is that wrongs of the suffrage, where they exist, 
are left more wisely to local regulation; and that 
while unquestionably every State has the strongest 
interest in the legality and fairness of every Con- 
gressional election in other States, the remedy, wider 
the actual circumstances in parts of the Southern 
States, which nobody is justified in disregarding, 
must be sought, since there is apparently no legal 
relief, by sympathy, by the lapse of time, by stimu- 
lating and aiding local action in a friendly and not 
in a wholly partisan spirit; in other words, by affect- 
ing local public opinion. Indeed, Mr. SHERMAN’S 
speech at Nashville in March, 1887, indicates the 
manner in which the question of the suffrage in the 
Southern States should be treated. Speaking of the 
rights conferred by the constitutional amendments, 
he said: 


“The attempt to enforce these rights by national authorities 
has thus far partially failed, and now it is conceded that under 
the limitations of the Constitution the rights of a citizen of a 
State can only be enforced through State or national tribunals ; 
and where public opinion is intolerant, and jurors will not do their 
duty, citizens, either white or black, may be without remedy for 
the vrossest wrong, except the right to migrate to where their rights 
will be respected. Our institutions are based upon the idea that 
such denial of rights is impossible, and I trust that the time is 
not far distant when the people of every State will feel it to be 
both just and expedient that every citizen of the State shall be 
protected in the free and equal enjoyment of every right and 
privilege conferred by the Constitution of the United States.” 

Meanwhile the Constitution makes each House the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members; and if direct or indirect suppres- 
sion of the vote for Representative in any district 
can be fairly shown, the seat of any member can be 
refused. The SHERMAN bill is not in form a local or 
sectional measure. It erects in New York and Ohio, 
as well as in Mississippi and South Carolina, another 
electoral system wholly independent of that of the 
State, and is one of the most extraordinary measures 
of centralization yet proposed. That it is at all adapt- 
ed to correct any evil or abuse yet developed in the 
old system of local government remains to be shown. 





MONOPOLY. 


THE legal point involved in Judge BARRETT’s re- 
cent opinion upon the case of the North River Sugar- 
refining Company is of great interest as affecting 
the legal status of the Sugar Trust, but the main pub- 
lic interest in the opinion is the clear exposition of 
the fact that such a combination creates a monopoly 
in the truest sense. In that sense it becomes a con- 
spiracy against the public welfare,as a boycott against 
a merchant has been shown to be a conspiracy; and 
if the opinion should be sustained by the Court of 
Appeals, the Trusts will be compelled to find some 
still more ingenious scheme to evade the law than 
has yet been devised. Judge BARRETT says that by 
the terms of the Trust agreement it 
“can close every refinery at will, close some and open others, 
limit the purchase of raw material (thus jeopardizing and in a 
considerable degree controlling: its production), artificially limit 
the production of refined sugar, enhance the price to enrich them- 
selves and their associates at the public expense, and depress the 
price when necessary to crush out and impoverish a foolhardy 
rival; in brief, can come as near to creating as absolute a 


monopoly as is possible under the social, political, and economic 
conditions of to-day.” 


It was conceded by the counsel for the North River 
Company that the power to fix a price, if it be thought 
expedient, unquestionably resides in the Trust, but 
that monopoly is possible only where the supply of 
the article is restricted by nature, and that this is not 
true of sugar, which can be indefinitely produced by 
the application of capital and labor. But admitting 
the effectiveness with which this plea was urged, 
Judge BARRETT replied: 

“ Any combination the tendency of which is to prevent com- 
petition in its broad and general sense, and to control and thus at 
will enhance prices to the detriment of the public, is a legal 
monopoly, And this rule is applicable to every monopoly, whether 
the supply he restricted by nature or susceptible of indefinite pro- 
duction. The difficulty of effecting the unlawful purpose may be 
greater in the one case than in the other, but it is never impossible. 
Nor need it be permanent or complete. It is enough that it may 
be even temporarily and partially successful. The question in 
the end is, Does it ineyitably tend to public injury %” 

He proceeds to. show that theoretically the Trust 
cannot prevent competition, but that practically it 
can do so, by making the effort for that purpose un- 
equal, and except under extraordinary conditions 
impossible, and a great harvest could be reaped at 
the cost of the public before the competing power 
could be established. The higher price might attract 
the attention of the world, but the high tariff, with 
all the delay and cost of handling and transportation, 
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would enable the same harvest to be reaped at public 
expense before the advent of competition, and then 
it could be utilized by suddenly depressing the price 
to the suppression of the foreign competitor, ‘‘Such 
at least is the tendency of the combination, and such 
its practical power.” 

To the final plea that the appeal to the law against 
the Trust is an interference with a natural state of 
things, Judge BARRETT replies that it is the Trust 
which has resorted to the unnatural order of things. 
Not content with natural partnerships or associations 
of individuals, it has appealed to corporate artificial- 
ity to effect its purpose. Happily, he says, there is 
in the phrase of an English judge plain law and plain 
sense enough to deal with corporate abuses which, if 
allowed to thrive and become géneral, must inevi- 
tably lead to the oppression of the people and to the 
subversion of.their political rights. Judge BARRETT 
has wisely chosen in this elaborate and admirable 
opinion upon a question of the highest importance 
to speak in the simplest and least technical but 
most precise manner, so that his view is perfectly 
intelligible to every reader. He has rendered a great 
public service by so thoughtful and strong a presen- 
tation of the case of the public against the Trusts, 
and he has justified the instinctive suspicion and op- 
position with which they have been regarded. Should 
his view be affirmed, one of the most menacing forms 
of monopoly will disappear. Should it be denied, 
the argument by which a Trust of this kind is legally 
justifiable will be read with universal curiosity and 
interest. 





PUSHING INTO THE CABINET, 

A REMARK in a late letter from Indianapolis dis- 
cussing the probable HARRISON cabinet shows how 
much political customs have changed. The writer 
says that Mr. SHERMAN has been his own worst ene- 
my if he really wishes to go into the cabinet, because 
he has neither made any effort for the place himself 
nor permitted his friends to make any effort to in- 
duce the new President to appoint him. This course, 
adds the writer, puts General HARRISON in the awk- 
ward position, should he ask Mr. SHERMAN, of appar- 
ently thrusting the office upon an unwilling man 
rather than to give it to Mr. BLAINE, who is an- 
nounced by his friends to be perfectly willing. There 
is a defect in the reasoning of this statement, how- 
ever, for it by no means follows that a statesman 
who is averse to pushing himself for the chief place 
in the gift of the President is therefore unwilling to 
accept it. But the charge is that because Mr. SHER- 
MAN prefers to stand upon his public character, pub- 
lic services, and public ability, as demonstrating his 
fitness for a great public office, rather than to in- 
trigue and to induce his friends to intrigue for him, 
he thereby loses his chance of appointment. This 
may be true, but if so, it shows a great decline in the 
tone and methods of public life, and it furnishes an- 
other reason for the indisposition of able and quali- 
fied men to enter upon a public career. 

It may be a natural development of popular polit- 
ical institutions, but if so, again, nobody will contend 
that it is an attractive one. One of the most dis- 
agreeable facts in certain chapters of English history 
is the intriguing and sordid scheming and fawning 
of ecclesiastics aspiring to bishoprics. GOLDWIN 
SMITH, in his paper upon WILLIAM PITT, tells a story 
of this kind which is repulsive. But scheming and 
burrowing of the same kind for dignified political 
trusts are not less humiliating. If ALEXANDER HaM- 
ILTON had engaged in a cabal with his political 
friends to secure for himself the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury in WASHINGTON’s administration, or. if 
JOHN Quincy ADAMS had *‘ pulled the wires” for the 
State Department under Monrog, they would be very 
different figures and shorn of half their lustre in our 
political history. HAMILTON was the Federal leader, 
and the strongest of partisans. For party objects he 
recommended to JOHN Jay as Governor a course 
which Jay disdained to follow. But what he might — 
be willing to do for the benefit of his party, a kind of 
personal honor forbade him to attempt for his own 
advantage, just as his regard for official honor per- 
suaded him to a public statement of personal conduct 
which seems to us in this day astounding. The prac- 
tice of this day is very different undoubtedly. The 
performance of Mr. PLaTT’s friends at the Fort Or- 
ange Club in Albany is an illustration of a different 
practice. The commendation of the writer of the 
Murchison letter to General HARRISON as a. patriot 
worthy of great reward is another illustration of a 
different practice from that of honorable men, and a 
practice beneath contempt. The effort of Republican 
factions to carry the cabinet by assault is unprece- 
dented. But no man can enter a President's cabinet 
after a desperate struggle to force himself into it 
without leaving a large part of public respect behind 
him. 

It is an established custom for candidates for a 
Senatorship of the United States to ‘‘open head-quar- 
ters” at the capital of the State, and to commend 
themselves personally to members of the Legislature 
by obsequious attentions, while a well-organized body 
of touters, with plenty of money, conducts the sub- 
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terranean part of the game. This is unquestionably 
a common practice, but nobody pretends that it is a 
creditable one, and it is equally unquestionable that it 
is one which excludes most admirably equipped men 
from such contentions. When a gentleman once re- 
fused to open head-quarters, or to solicit votes for 
himself for a high office, or to authorize the most 
wretched intriguing to secure the place, his friends 
said that if he did not show that he cared for it he 
could not expect anybody to work for him or to vote 
for him. But should we like to discover that W AsH- 
INGTON resorted to such methods, and if not, why are 
they more tolerable to a self-respecting judgment 
now than in his day? The writer of the letter from 
Indianapolis is undoubtedly unjust to General Har- 
RIsON. If he seriously meditates asking Mr. SHER- 
MAN into his cabinet, the fact mentioned by the 
writer that he has neither pushed himself nor suffered 
his friends to push him upon the General's attention 
will doubtless commend him all the more to the Gen- 
eral’s favor. 





A SERMON OF CHARITY. 


THE perpetual lesson of the day is charity. The 
necessity and the opportunity of relieving poverty, 
sickness, and suffering are unending. The society 
for the abolition of poverty has still as large a field 
of operations as when it was first benevolently sug- 
gested, and its reports of progress have not yet been 
submitted. One thing only is clear, that there is 
no short-cut to the Millennium, no scheme of uni- 
versal- human - happiness-made-easy yet developed. 
But then there is fortunately no cessation of hope 
or endeavor. It is not in dazzling statistics, in the 
astounding advance of material prosperity which our 
American annals record, in the marvellous activity 
of invention, and the elaboration of comfort and lux- 
ury of every kind, that the most significant sign of 
increasing civilization is to be found, but in the 
growth of the sentiment of brotherhood as an active 
social foree, in the commanding sense of duty which 
has produced the modern treatment of crime and suf- 
fering and poverty. -It is this spirit which has trans- 
formed charity from idle alms-giving into intelligent 
aid, and which has produced a penal science. It has 
sought and found a principle both in the relief of 
poverty and the treatment of criminals, so that one 
of the new controversies of the time is that between 
ignorant and intelligent charity. 

Charity is not the sense of self-complacency which 
arises from the consciousness of doing a good action. 
That is merely a refined form of selfishness. It is 
not the gift of money or clothes to a beggar in the 
street or at the door, which is often merely putting 
an end to importunity. 
himself. The essential alms is not the money or the 
bread or the coat, but the intelligent sympathy with 
which they are given, so.that often the visit and cheer 
of one who can give nothing else is a truer relief to 
the poor than a dime or a loaf. Ordinary charity, 
as it is called—that is, ignorant giving, because the 
beggar looks hungry and cold and tells a pitiful tale 
—is generally the encouragement of crime and drunk- 
enness. This, indeed, is not an excuse for refusing to 
give, but for taking pains to give intelligently. Chari- 
ty is a duty, and no duty can be done properly with- 
out attention and good sense. Not only is charity a 
duty to be properly done, but there is another duty, 
namely, not to increase the burdens of society, which 
always fall most heavily upon its poorest members. 
The sentimental or careless giver who drops a quar- 
ter into a beggar’s hand has generally merely bur- 
dened hard-working honesty and rewarded lazy 
knavery. 

There is no excuse for ignorant giving in a city 
like New York. There are various societies which 
inquire carefully and prevent the waste of alms. No 
one has the right to denounce them as mechanical 
and heartless, and to sneer at them as machines of 
scientific but not Christian charity. If every giver 
would personally satisfy himself that his gift would 
not be squandered, and acquaint himself sympathet- 
ically with the sutfering that he would relieve, it 
would be the best form of charity. That would be 
giving himself. But since he will not do this, he 
cannot fairly complain of those who do what is possi- 
ble to prevent his gift from injuring the community 
by fostering drunkenness and idleness and petty 
crime. - If he will not take the trouble personally to 
ascertain the situation, he is. bound to take enough 
trouble to save himself from becoming a nuisance to 
society. In this city the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor will furnish him tickets 
which will insure intelligent relief, or the Charity 
Organization Society will inquire and report to him. 
This society states that during a period of nine months 
a full quarter of the street beggars who were the sub- 
jects-of inquiry had plenty of resources, and not 
more than eleven per cent. of them were really worthy 
of charity. This, we repeat, is not an excuse for in- 


ditference or for neglect of the duty of aiding the suf- 
fering. Of many virtues the greatest is charity. But 
ignorant giving is fatal to charity, and hence the 
blessing upon those who have made ignorant giving 
inexcusable. 


He gives truly who imparts’ 
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THE “POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY.” 


In the Political Science Quarterly (GINN & Co.), New York 
has a periodical publication of the highest character, in 
which political and economic questions are discussed with 
great ability, and with a fulness which the exigencies of 
the daily papers do not permit. The Quarterly is edited 
by the faculty of political science of Columbia College, and 
its purpose, which is admirably achieved, is to furnish pa- 
pers written by the most competent hands, without regard 
to the mere reputation of the authors, and without any 
sensational effort whatever. It was established three years 
ago, and has already presented some: of the most valuable 


articles upon the economic topics which during that time 


have engrossed public attention. 

There is some disposition in political circles to sneer at 
the edueated discussion of such subjects, and to hold that 
it must be wholly speculative, theoretical, and unpractical. 
There can be no greater mistake. A wise financial policy 
is undoubtedly determined by experience. But the deter- 
mination of what experience teaches is the result of the 
intellectual ability to trace the operation of causes and to 
understand observation. .The obvions and familiar argu- 
ment post koc propter hoc is one of the most misleading, as it 
is one of the most common, of arguments. It is conclusive 
upon the party stump, but not in fact, and it is always a 
serious misfortune when a purely economic question like 
that of the tariff becomes a party issue, not only because 
then it cannot be argued upon its merits, but because the 
results of the widest observation and experience are derided 
as mere theory and book-learning. 

In the December number of the Political Science Quarterly 
there are articles which forcibly illustrate the character- 
istic scope and value of the publication. One of them, by 
Professor JoHN W. BuRGESS, treats of the Electoral Count 
as now regulated by law; another, by Professor ARTHUR T. 
HADLEY, discusses Public Business Management; another, 
by Professor THEODORE W. Dwiaut, argues the Legality of 
Trusts; aud still another, by WILLIAM CLARKE, is a view of 
Socialism in English politics. ‘These are all Papers which 
the most accomplished American statesman might read 
with instruction and benefit. They are the work of men 
fully informed, and who write with no partisan or personal 
object, but in the true scientitic spirit. They illustrate the 
kind of questions which now confront us, and in which the 
public interest was evinced by the earnest attention paid 
by great audiences during the late campaign to the most 
serious discussion of the tariff. New York is the chief em- 
porium of traffic, and it is only fitting that in New York 
there should be a vehicle for the competent consideration 
of the principles and laws which govern traffic, and of the 
spirit and tendency of legislation. The Princeton Review 
has been lately merged in the Political Science Quarterly. 
This, however, involves no change whatever in the ehar- 
acter of the Quarterly. It is merely the acquisition of a 
certain good-will and the association in the work of the 
Quarterly of another accomplished scholar, Professor SLOANE, 
of Princeton, late editor of the Princeton. We understand 
without surprise that the Political Science Quarterly is al- 
ready pecuniarily successful, because, while it cannot be 
popular in the sense of a monthly magazine, it is so good 
in-its kind that it must command a large circle of intelli- 
gent readers. 








MR. SCHURZ’S SPEECH. 

THE speech of Mr. ScHurz before the Commonwealth 
Club was another illustration of the calm and candid habit 
of his mind. In a company of Republicans, Democrats, 
and independents he stated the nature and tendencies of 
the chief pending public questions so fairly and ably that 
those who did not wholly assent conld not but feel that 
the situation had been presented in a temper and with a 
clearness and force which would necessarily command en- 
tire respect. 

No party man on either side who has not taken leave of 
his reason can deny the truth of Mr. ScHurz’s remark that 
party spirit prevents the consideration of public questions 
solely with reference to the public good, and that as 
patriotic men we ought to cultivate the habit of viewing 
them upon their merits. Neither can any honorable party 
man regard with indifference the increase of corruption 
and the lowering of the party standard. It is by parties 
that great results are achieved. But so long as the genu- 
ine American spirit survives there will be enough political 
independence to restrain the excesses of party. It is for 
this spirit that Mr. ScHuRZ speaks, and that it has so 
strong and persuasive a voice is a matter of public con- 
gratulation. 





THE RAILROAD AGREEMENT. 


THE fact that not less than $8,000,000,000 are believed to 
be invested in railroad stocks and bonds in this country 
makes the late action of the managers of Western roads 
and large bankers of the highest interest and importance. 
The practical control of the great roads and of vast “ sys- 
tems” of roads has passed entirely from the general body 
of stockholders into the hauds of the officers, and the re- 
cent remarks of Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS and of Judge 
CooLry, of the Inter-State Commission, were not reassur- 
ing as to the character of that control. Judge CooLry, at 
the late dinner of the Merchants’ Association in Boston, 
carefully disclaimed a purpose of general censure, except 
so far as to say that the bad conduct of some involved that 


of others from their conviction that the devil must be fought - 


with fire, and that the roads had sought in every.way to 
evade the law, but with no advantage to themselves. 

The action of the managers which immediately followed 
was very significant, and of this action Judge CooLky 
speaks in the highest terms of praise. He says that the 
agreement “is the most hopeful sign for the peace and 
prosperity of the railroads that I have seen since the pas- 
sage of the Inter-State Commerce Law.” The substance of 
the agreement is strict co-operation with that law, the 
maintenance of rates, and the arbitration of differences 
among the roads. It is, of course, a wholly voluntary asso- 
ciation, and the enforcement of the agreement rests neces- 
sarily upon the good faith of the associates. But there is 
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every reason for the observance of good faith, especially as 
the evasious of the law, instead of promoting, have ivjured, 
the pecuniary interests of the roads. 

Pooling is prohibited by the law, but the railroads have 
held that it was their only defence against rate wars. But, 
as Judge CoOLryY points out, it is a radically vicious plea 
that one violation of law may be combated by another, and 
upon this point he holds the sentiment in railroad circles 
to have been opposed to sound public morality. He recom- 
mended as a remedy the very course which has now been 
adopted, and which happily changes the spirit of the rela- 
tions between the Commission and the railroads from hos- 
tility to amity. 





IN THE SENATE. 

EVERY good citizen bas this interest in the re-election 
of Senators Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Frye, of Maine, 
that it continues in the Senate two legislators of unbend- 
ing integrity, of conceded ability, and of great legislative 
experience. They are both strong partisans, but there are 
few Senators who are not so, and those who reject the doc- 
trine and policy of extreme protection, which is now substi- 
tuted for the older tariff policy, must be glad whenever its 
advocates are men of the highest personal character aud 
recognized power, because then the policy can be judged 
upon its ablest presentation. 


THE GIFT OF MR, MARQUAND. 

THE gift of HENRY G. MARQUAND to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is ‘both princely-and characteristic. Mr. 
MARQUAND is not only a man of large wealth, but of a pure 
and exquisite taste in art, which has been long and highly 
cultivated, and there is no collection in many departments 
of art_in the country which intrinsically is more beautiful 
and valuable than that which he has accumulated. It is 
the good fortune of the city that the Museum of Art is 
under the charge of gentlemen whose intelligent and en- 
thusiastic interest in its development is seconded by abun- 
dant means. But such an addition to its treasures as the 
Marquanp pictures, including works by Vanpyck, Rv- 
BENS, REMBRANDT, Sir JOSHUA, TURNER, and others of the 
great painters, would not be possible except for the public 
spirit, just taste, and munificent generosity of the donor. 


THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 

THE order for the assembling of a refiring board in the 
case of Judge-Advocate-General Swarm will result in put- 
ting an end to a very disagreeable sitnation. During the 
ARTHUR administration General Swarm was sentenced to 
suspension from rank and duty for twelve years; with the 
forfeiture of ‘half his monthly pay for the same period. 
His retirement upon proof of disability would open the 
way for the nomination of a successor, There is a state- 
ment that the whole proceeding is intended to benetit 
General BLack, the Pension Commissioner. <A civilian 
cannot be legally appointed, and as yet we have seen no 
reason Why the military rule of promotion should not be 
observed, 


Colonel LIEBER; who has been acting Judge-Advocate- 
General since the suspension of General Swat, is, we 
understand, a thoroughly competent and experienced ofti- 
cer, and if there be any valid reason making his appoint- 
ment undesirable, the next officer is Colonel WILLIAM 
WINTHROP, an admirably accomplished man, for many 
years the active assistant of Judge-Advocate-General 
Hott, and the author of the authoritative and exhaustive 
treatise upon military law. Colonel WINTHROP is now 
teacher of military law at West Point. There would 
seem, therefore, to bé no good reason for going out of the 
usual line of promotion to obtain a competent and satisfac- 
tory Judge-Ad vocate-General. 








PERSONAL, 


Mr. F. W. Bren, “the sage of Walpole,” Massachusetts, one of 
the best known of the old line Democrats in the Bay State, and the 
father of the Massachusetts Club in Boston, is seventy-eight years 
old, and begins to feel his age. He visits Boston regularly twice 
a week, but does not linger in the political and social haunts 
which once knew him as a leader. Mr. Birp left the Orthodox 
church at Walpole many years ago because of its conservatism on 
the slavery question, and while his name remains on its books as a. 
member in “good and regular standing,” he has not acted with it 
for over a quarter of a century. - 

—A recent traveller in Africa, Carn Strekieman, of Columbus, 
Indiana, has brought home as a curiosity a son of the king of the 
Levango country, whom he purchased from the father. The prince 
is thirteen years old, and a thorough type of the negro. He is well 
versed in the native tongues of his country, and is now adding 
English to his other linguistic accomplishments. 

—Otis, the hill town in Massachusetts which has claimed atten- 
tion before through its “ freaks,” now eomes to the front with a 
horse-trotting parson. He is Rev J.C. Ssrra, a Congregational 
clergyman, who owns a good farm and several fast horses, which 
he does not hesitate to drive at races in the surrounding towns. 
In fact he is quite the “ card” at Berkshire County cattle shows. 

-—-The missionary spirit has possessed Tom Jackson, a promi- 
nent colored man in Athens, Georgia. He has given up a profit- 
able tailoring business, and is fitting himself to go as a missionary 
to Liberia. Mr Jackson does not propose to be “ bossed” by 
any denomination, but will build a church and support himself 
with the money he has saved, 

—Extior MacnaGuten, who has just died near Brighton, Eng- 
land, was one of the last survivors of the famous East India Com- 
pany’s directorate, which used to meet in the old house in Geaden- 
hall Street, London, and make laws for India. 

—QOwen Browy, son of Joun Brown, and the last survivor of 
the Harper's Ferry episode, las just died at Pasadena, California. 

—A. E. Bure, of the Hartford (Connecticut) 7isnes, has been 
connected with that paper for fifty years—the last twenty-nine as 
one of the proprietors. 

—The little fortune of $40,000 which was raised for Mrs. Gen- 
eral Logan after her husband’s death has been securely and profit- 
ably invested by General Russent A. ALGER, to whom it was intrust- 
ed. Before the investments were made, and while the money was 
represented by a note signed by the wealthy banking firm to which 
the General belongs, General ALGER got the endorsements of a 
number of other Detroit millionaires, till the $40,000 was secured 
by from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
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HARPEIS WEEKLY. 


HERE is something interesting even to the uncommercial mind 
in the trade in oranges, lemons, and grapes as it is carried on 
at this port. Perhaps it is because these three fruits appeal 
to our higher appetites, each being in the nature of an im- 
ported luxury, therefore a sort of foreign aristocrat among 
the products of the soil, aud nut to be considered on a plane 
with that servant-of-all-work the potato, or. the humble tomato 
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THE ORANGE, LEMON, AND GRAPE TRADE, 


Mediterranean. The other view of the grounds furnishes a hint 
of the tastes of the lemon-grower, who, being also a large ship- 
owner, has fitted up the derrick whereby the fruit is lowered 
into the vessels to resemble the mast and yard-arm of one of 
his own sailing craft. 

The lemons, oranges, and grapes are packed, before shipment, 
in the boxes, cases, aud barrels in which they come to the retailer 
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A BIT IN THE GARDEN OF A LEMON-GROWER 


and the lowly cabbage, or even with those respectable members of the upper middle 
class, the apple, the peach, and the pear. To be sure, we might better spare the catia 
the lemon, or the grape than the potato or the apple, just as we might better s are ie 
Jeunesse dorée than the tailors, the cooks, or the hod-carriers ; but it should hy se i 
mind in considering these abstruse economic problems that the world is ungrateful ; 1 
humanity not kind. We prefer the gilded youth to the cook because he is prettier wo 
cleverer, although the gilded one may not know so much, and is not one-hund: “dtl 
part as useful; and we prefer the orange to the potato beeause it tastes better. Toe 
the haa ig _— is pn to quote Mr. Samven. Wetver, “ werrv fillin’.” Perhaps if 
we had to decide between the two for permane eas > *s d retai D igh 
ie I ianent pleasure, we should retain the cook and 
Mr. Granam's illustrations of the various periods of the grape, lemon, and fruit trade 
begin in Italy, where most of the ovanges and lemons are srown. and wd in N = Yok 
with one view of the fruit en transit over the Mediterranean and the Atlantic Tl 2] sa : 
orchard of Francis CLIENTE is situated at Equa, upon the Bay of Naples. It is a “ss utiful 
spot, the trees running in straight lines across a velvet sward under a bien Bislion po 
and the atmosphere fragrant with the odor of the blossoms and fruit ri sh oN 
eastern breezes wafted across the verdant peninsula from the placid Adriatic to aan 












A LEMON GROVE AT EQUA, ITALY. 





















and consumer thousands of miles away. As the imports 
of oranges and lemons at the port of New York amount 
to almost 3,000,000 boxes annually, it needs a fleet of 
vessels to transport the fruit from Italy and Spain. 
There are three lines of steamers engaged in this traffic, 
the Phelps Brothers line, the French line, and the HEn- 
DERSON line, besides a flotilla of smaller steamers and 
innumerable sailing vessels 

With the arrival of the fruit in this city the pictur- 
esque side of the traffic disappears and the real business 
begins. The orange, lemon, and grape trade of New 
York is almost entirely in the hands of Italian importers, 
there being but two or three important firms of native 
Americans engaged in it at present, this condition of 
affairs having been brought about naturally enough by 
the growers sending over their own agents, These Italian 
merchants are shrewd business men too; and the fruit 
trade, as it is carried on here, furnishes a good example 
for other branches of commerce, in the matter of strict 
integrity and honorable dealing. 


PACKING LEMONS AT PALERMO 











JANUARY 26, 1889. 
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INSPECTING A CARGO OF LEMONS ON THE DOCK AT NEW YORK. 


Pier 41. on the North River is the unloading place for all the orangé, lemon, and grape 
transports ; and during the season one vessel is awaiting another for the chance to unload. Big 
and little steamers, schooners, and other sailing vessels are constantly arriving, and the hoisting 
machinery is continually at work. 
The lemons and oranges, most of 
which are from Sicily and the south- 
western part of the main Italian pe- 
ninsula, are packed in boxes, while 
the grapes, most of which are from 
Spain—where many oranges are also 
grown—are packed in barrels. The 
lots shipped to each consignee are 
given separate places on 
the pier, and here each car- 
go is open for inspection 
in the morning. And now 
the buyers come down in 
force, and an interesting 
gathering they are. Their 
personnel ranges through 
every degree of commer- 
cial respectability, from the 
wholesale buyer who is 
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AN AUCTION SALE OF LEMONS. 


worth a million down to the street peddlers who sell 
from baskets and push-carts. Perhaps in no other 
business do the two extremes come so closely in con- 
tact. On the one hand is the buyer whose credit would 
be good for every ounce of fruit on the pier; on the 
other the vagabond who must pay his money before he 
receives his goods, and whose coin must be tested as a 
protection against counterfeits before he gets his re- 
ceipt. This latter class of buyer has one or two pleasant 
little tricks that necessitate the employment of sharp 
men on the piers to keep a careful watch upon them. 
Some of these gentry have been known, for instance, 
to accumulate an entire stock in trade, one orange or 
lemon at a time, from the different lots on inspection, 
and then go forth and peddle them in the streets, 
returning to acquire another outfit when the first was 
disposed of, Another little idiosyncrasy of the guile- 
ful peddler is to find a rotten orange in a case of dam- 
aged fruit, and take the opportunity, when no one is 
observing him, to smear sound fruit with it, with a 
view to buying the latter at a reduced price in conse- 
quence of its supposed imperfection. The surveillance 
under which these fellows are kept on the pier, how- 
ever, prevents their depredations from amounting to 
much. 

From Pier 41 the orange, lemon, and grape trade 
shifts, in the next stage, to Brown & Seccoms’s hand- 
some new building at the corner of State and Bridge 
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BROWN & SECCOMB'S 


A FRUIT-CARRYING STEAM-SHIP 


streets. Another peculiar feature of this trade lies in 
the circumstance that the entire traffic of the United 
States in these products—with exceptions of so trifling 
importance as not to. be worth considering in the aggre- 
gate uf business done—passes through the hands of 
this firm. Brown & Skccomp are the auctioneers of 
the trade, the firm and its lineal predecessors having 
held the position since the infancy of the business 
in the city, the firm names running back as T. R. 
Minturn, Brown & Co., Minturn & Partriper, T. R. 
Minturn & Co., Minturn & Co., and R. R. Minturn & 
Co., to a very e arly period in the century, the present 
senior partner having been engaged with the later firms 
since his sixteenth year. The buik ding is constructed 
with all the latest accommodations for the sale of fruit, 
and within its walls is done the largest business of the 
world in lemons, oranges, and grapes. 

The first floor of the building i is devoted to an amphi- 
theatre for the sale of grapes,-which are sold by sam- 
ples raised on hydraulic lifts from the cellar below ; 
on the second floor are the firm’s offices, where a force 
of sixty clerks is kept constantly employed; and the 
third floor is the auction-room for the sale of oranges 
and lemons, which the fruit merchants find an immense 
improvement on the old plan of selling on the pier. 
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One of these sales of oranges and lemons is a 
bewildering sight to a novice, almost as much so 
as a sale on the Stock Exchange, with the differ- 
ence that the spectator is not so apt to mistake 
the floor for the recreation-grounds of an insane 
asylam. The auctioneer is provided with a dais 
on a platform at the front of the room, and at 
his side are three clerks who keep track of the 
transactions. Before him are arranged rows of 
seats that remind one of a school-room, each im- 
portant member of the trade having his own 
chair, with bis name upon it on a metal plate, 
the largest dealers having the seats nearest the 
auctioneer. Close under the auctioneer’s desk 
are the rows of chairs reserved for the importers, 
or the agents of the shippers whose fruit is to 
be sold. The buyers are all provided with cata- 
logues, in which tie various lots of fruit on the 
pier are-designated by numbers placed opposite 
the trade-mark of the shipper, every extensive 
shipper being known to the trade by a copyrighted 
emblem. The sales begin at twelve o'clock each 
day. The buyers are the same men who have 
spent the morning inspetting the fruit on the 
pier, and each has marked in his catalogue the 
lots that he desires to purchase. The man who 
sells from a basket or a push-cart has the same 
right to bid as the big wholesale dealers whose 
transactions in fruit amount to thousands of dol- 
lars per day, but no sales are made in lots of léss 
than twenty boxes. This limit, however, does 
not affect the frugal Italian peddler, who gener- 
ally has sufficient capital in his dirty clothes to 
purchase at first land and save the profit that 
would go toa middleman if the peddlers were 
obliged to purchase in smaller quantities. Of 
course the sales made to these small dealers 
amount to almost nothing in the aggregate of 
business done; but they are a feature of the 
fruit trade nevertheless. 

It is useless for the spectator who has not 
served an apprenticeship in the business to at- 
tempt to keep track of the sales. To him it is 
only a Babel of voices, above which the auction- 
eer’s is heard in a perpetual clatter of figures. 
The spectator cannot tell when a sale has been 
made, who has bid the highest, what the price is, 
or what lot is under the hammer, He knows that 
business is being done, however, because the buy- 
ers are continually turning the leaves of their 
catalogues and jotting down figures on the pages 
or in memorandum-books, while the pens of the 
clerks beside the auctioneer are incessantly fly- 
ing over white paper. In the busy season, when 
cargoes of the perishable fruit are arriving rapid- 
ly at Pier 41, an enormous amount of business is 
done in the auction-room, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Seccoms alternating at the desk in two-hour watch- 
es until everything on the pier is disposed of, in 
order that room may be made for the next car- 
goes to unload for the next day’s sale. 

A sale of grapes is even more interesting, from 
a spectacular point of view, than a sale of lemons 
or oranges. The amphitheatre is provided on three 
sides with seats that rise upon an inclined plane, 
each seat, as on the other floor, being reserved for 
a particular buyer. In the point of the angle is 
the autioneer’s desk, and between him and the 
buyers’ seats are the hydraulic lifts upon which 
the samples are exhibited. As the grapes cannot 
be opened on the pier for inspection, three sam- 
ple barrels from each lot are brought to Brown 
& Seccoms’s, and unloaded below the auction- 
room. The sales are then made from these sam- 
ples, which are brought up on the lifts for inspee- 
tion. There are two of these elevators, so that 
while one sample is being exhibited in the auc- 
tion-room, the sample from the next lot is being 
placed in readiness below. So rapidly are these 
lifts operated that samples may be exhibited ev- 
ery thirty seconds, and so expert has long practice 
rendered the buyers that a single glance at the 
sample informs them of the condition of the fruit. 
The grapes are sold from the catalogue as are the 
oranges and lemons. 

After the sales are over, the large buyers, 
whose purchases go’on the books of the firm, 
are given orders permitting the removal of the 
fruit from the pier at the main office. The ped- 
dlers, who are compelled to pay cash for their pur- 
chases, are given their orders in the basement, 


where a force of clerks lock themselves into a_ 


caged desk to receive the money, this precaution 
being a necessary one. Two or three policemen 
preserve order among these merchants while the 
financial transactions are being carried on, in or- 
der that there may be no trouble at the desk ; 
and when a certain amount of money is taken in, 
a policeman escorts the clerk who carries it up- 
stairs through the crowd, in order that the banditti 
may not redeem their coin summarily. 

From Pier 41 the oranges, lemons, and grapes 
in the large lots are distributed to warehouses, 
groceries, and markets, and sent thence all over 
the country. In the smaller lots they are hawked 
about the streets in baskets and push-carts. And 
the individual elements of both small and large 
lots eventually minister in many forms to the de- 
lectation of the human appetite. 

Frank Marswa.t Waite. 





BETWEEN THE LINES.* 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A, 


Avutnor or ‘‘A War-Ting Woore.” 


XVI. 

For the second time there was trouble for 
Kearny’s friends at court, and the Jersey delega- 
tion, between the War Department and the police, 
were having rather a solemn experience. Five 
days had elapsed ; the web of circumstantial ev- 
idence had been woven still more closely about 
the name of the missing officer, and no one could 

* Begun in No. 1667. 
Copyright, 1888, by Hanrxr & Brorurns. 
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be found who had the faintest clew to his where- 


abouts. On the sixth day after Mullane’s death 
there came a new actor on the scene in the per- 
son of Captain Dayton, and Dayton had been 
making some investigations at Acquia, and on 
the way up the river. He had a theory of his own 
regarding the matter—so he told his colonel— 
and had succeeded in getting a few days’ “ leave” 
to consult certain officials at the capital. 

Meantime there had been coming from the 
front all manner of tales of great doings on part 
of the two cavalry columns pushed out in hopes 
of capturing Mosby. They had not caught him— 
that would have been too much to expect—but 
they had chased the Confederates well back be- 
yond the mountain passes; had had some sharp 
tighting, and claimed to have made some impor- 
tant captures. The prisoners were being sent in 
under guard as the despatches were penned. All 
these were newspaper reports, however, and made 
mainly to sell. In the long period of inaction 
while the two armies were hibernating in Vir- 
ginia there had bcen little or nothing to chroni- 
cle, and the correspondents of the press as a con- 
sequence had been nearly at their wits’ ends. 
Now they were rushing despatches through, filled 
with graphic details of brilliant cavalry dashes 
and spirited combats in front of Vienna and Fair- 
fax, and lauding to the skies the prowess and 
valor of certain new regiments that up to this 
moment had seen no service whatever, and yet 
were by no means averse to appearing as the he- 
roes of the occasion. The arrival of the news- 
papers in the camps a+ Belle Plain and along the 
Rappahannock provoked no little derision among 
the veterans there assembled, since old war-dogs 
are always skeptical as to the unaided success of 
the puppies. Nevertheless there was some cre- 
dence attached to the stories as read around the 
tires of the —— New Jersey, for one of the offi- 
cers prominently mentioned as commanding one 
column had served as their senior major in ’61, 
and was now full colonel of a new regiment. Un- 
der Graham’s leadership anything might be pos- 
sible, and everybody waited for Graham's official 
report. One thing was certain, our cavalry, for 
the time being at least, held the gaps through the 
Bull Run Mountains, and Mosby had gone else- 
where. 

The first report that came from Colonel Gra- 
ham was one that gave rise to some consternation 
at the War Department, and as Graham was a 
New Jersey man, it happened that some of Kear- 
ny’s friends, in their inquiries at the adjutant- 
general’s office, were favored with its contents. 
Dayton was not among them, and he only heard 
of it later. It seems that the colonel had set 
forth with every hope and expectation of captur- 
ing the partisan leader himself, and punishing 
severely his command. He knew the very house 
in which the renowned raider was to spend the 
night; he had accurate maps, and’ full and relia- 
ble information as to the position and numbers of 
the various outposts as well as of the main body. 
He had given no sign of a move that night, but 
after the usual trumpet calls for tattoo and taps, 
had saddled at ten o'clock; and at midnight had 
surrounded the indicated building only to find 
that his bird had flown, and with him all his 
troops. Their flight had been hurried, but as the 
advance was rapid they could not have slipped 
away except by the receipt of timely warning; 
and this warning, he wrote, could have been given 
them by a certain man in civilian dress—a tall, 
bearded fellow whom he well remembered as hav- 
ing been a scout or secret service employé in the 
Bull Run campaign of the. previous year, and 
who even then was looked upon with some sus- 
picion. His knowledge of the country seemed so 
perfect, and his acquaintance with every house- 
hold, so far as their names and numbers were 
concerned, so accurate, that it was considered 
rather remarkable that one who claimed to have 
been long a resident among these people should 
now be serving their enemies. Furthermore, it 
was remembered of him that he rode to and fro, 
by day or night, all over the country, and was 
never molested. It was hardly possible that the 
Virginians had not an inkling of his connection 
with the government service, and it was extraor- 
dinary that, knowing the nature of the duties he 
was supposed to be performing, thev did not 
string him up by the neck to the nearest tree. 
For several months, wrote Graham, he had lost 
sight of the man, but remembered him the in- 
stant he was brought into his presence the night 
of the advance—remembered him despite marked 
changes in his appearance, for a heavy, bushy 
beard now covered the sallow face and “ lantern 
jaws” of the previous vear. It seems that he had 
been halted by the outermost sentries, and held 
until the head of column came up, and he was 
disposed to be very indignant at such treatment. 
His papers were beyond question. There they 
were, all neatly filed in a big flat pocket-book— 
his orders, his passes, certain letters of instruc- 
tion, and even a sort of circular ‘“ to-whom-it- 
may-concern” commission, which enjoined all offi- 
cers to give the bearer (“ whose signature will be 
found to correspond with that exhibited hereon”) 
every facility in their power, and permit him to 
pass to and fro without delay. 

Despite these papers, Graham’s mind was not 
set at rest. The man had been held by the out- 
posts because he was seen galloping through a 
little winding Jane among the trees beside the 
pike, instead of holding to the road itself. He 
was nervous, excited, eager to push ahead, and 
it was his manner that made the guards suspi- 
cious, After carefully reading his papers by the 
light of a little camp lantern, Graham required 
him to affix his signature to the page, and though 
somewhat hasty and tremulous, there could be 
no doubt that the “William L. Tierney” in the 
exhibit of the War Department and that thus 
hurriedly scrawled at the outskirts of Fairfax 
were written by the same hand. The Colonel 
bade him mount and accompany the head-quarters 
party, explaining that “as they were going the 


same way they migut as weil ride together,” and 
Tierney seemed to want to protest, but apparent- 
ly thinking better of it,“ fell in” behind the staff 
and trotted along with them. The night was very 
dark, and in not more than ten minutes he had 
disappeared. It was probable that he took ad- 
vantage of the intricacies of a cut through a piece 
of woods to slip away, strike spurs to his horse, 
and put a mile or more between himself and the 
column before his absence was noted. At all 
events he had not been seen from that time to 
this, and Graham believed that he was playing a 
double game. 

But the chief of the secret service could not 
harbor such a thought for a moment. When 
Graham’s letter was shown him he proceeded to 
say that there always had been a jealousy be- 
tween the cavalry and his scouts. The officers 
and men could not but envy the “roving com- 
missions” granted the latter, and it was true that 
the scouts were prone to pyt on airs at times 
and give offence. ‘But Tierney’s an invaluable 
man,” he said; “ he was raisad in Prince William 
County, and knows every family in it; he was a 
wild fellow, and ran away from home and enlist- 
ed in the army, and has served two years in the 
cavalry. I got him discharged in the fall of ’61 
purposely to put him on this duty, but after sec- 
ond Bull Run he told me the peonle were begin- 
ning to know him, and it might be well if he 
made himself scarce for a while; so I had him 
transferred to duty hereabouts, and on the East- 
ern Shore awhile, then put him on the quarter- 
master’s boat to look after certain matters the 
Secretary of War desired to have watched ; even 
the officers of the boat thought him a clerk de- 
tailed to keep track of the stores, and he has 
been most efticient—just the man for the place, 
the Secretary says—and it would astonish some 
officers of the Army of the Potomac to see how 
much he knows about them and their opinions. 
Oh, it isn’t nice duty, I admit; but some one 
had to do it—the Secretary can satisfy you as to 
that—and I put Tierney at it,” exclaimed the 
chief, in conclusion. Questioned by the adju- 
tant-general as to the authority given him to 
leave the steamer and go into Virginia again, the 
chief replied that Tierney had a sweetheart down 
near Manassas Junction, and he presumed that, 
heaving of the forward move of the cavalry, he 
had seized that opportunity to run out and visit 
her. There was no time for formal application 
for permission, and it never had been customary. 
The secret service men had to be trusted, he said, 
or they were of no use. Tierney would turn up 
in a day or two, and come in full of valuable in- 
formation, and completely vindicate himself. 

But there were some among the few officers 
present at this conference who did not share the 
confidence of the chief, and it was found that 
some subordinates in the department had long 
been suspicious that all was not square with Tier- 
ney. Zhey said he was a gambler and an asso- 
ciate of gamblers, and that he. had some intima- 
cies among a low class of men in the army that 
were impairing his usefulness. There was a time 
in °62 when he was drinking hard, and possibly 
the gentlemen from New Jersey might be inter- 
ested in knowing that it was Tierney’s babbling 
that gave rise to the first stories at the expense 
of Lieutenant Kearny the year before. He had 
been drinking and playing cards with Captain 
Mullane, and it was he who was reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit that he was Mullane’s “ author- 
ity,” and it was he who guided the major and the 
adjutant on their memorable visit to Hopewell. 

It was a pity Dayton could not have been there 
to hear this story. Then came tidings from the 
other column—that which had passed through 
Aldie Gap and swooped down upon the roads in 
rear of Thoro’fare in hopes of cutting Mosby’s re- 
treat should he escape the clutches of Graham's 
command. They had had but poor luck despite 
the flourish of trumpets wita which the papers 
had hailed their “ storming of the pass” and cap- 
ture of important prisoners and documents. The 
pass in question was watched by a small troop 
of Virginians, perhaps forty in a!l, but they made 
things lively for the head of that blue column, 
and it was only at the cost of much smoke, noise, 
and expenditure of carbine ammunition that the 
little band was induced to fall back, leaving their 
dead and wounded among the rocks by the road- 
side where they fell. Then the pass was stormed 
in great shape, and the new regiment went 
“charging” through in column of fours, cheer- 
ing lustily and brandishing their sabres, and final- 
ly reining up and unsaddling on the other side, 
while the colonel made his enthusiastic followers 
a congratulatery speech, and then sat him down 
to write his despatches to the War Department, 
not forgetting one or two highly picturesque de- 
scriptions for the benefit of the local papers of 
the counties from which they hailed. Meantime, 
of course, the Virginians were riding rapidly 
down the westward valley, giving warning of the 
coming of the “ Yanks” ; and when the despatches 
were finished and the column once more en route, 
pretty much everything and everybody. worth cap- 
ture was spirited out of the way. When the com- 
mand reached the road that night, late, it was 
only to learn that they were much too late. Mos- 
by had given them the slip. 

Of course the colonel could t for it. 
The country was overrun, he wrote, with spies 
and scouts in civilian dress. These men were 
mounted on fleet horses, and despite the rapidity 
with which he advanced they carried in every di- 
rection the tidings of his coming. There was rea- 
son to believe, he said, that several of these men 
thus disguised were officers of the Confederate 
army visiting their homes and families on brief 
furloughs, or possibly sent thither for the pur- 
pose of watching the movements of the cavalry. 
He urgently recommended that strict orders be 
issued that all men found within the lines of the 
advancing force be arrested and tried by drum- 
head court-martial as spies. The colonel was 
a man of much political influence at home, and 
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his opinions and recommendations—good, bad, 
or absurd—could be treated only with deference. 
The War Department issued no new orders, but 
the colonel was authorized by a letter, sent with- 
in a few days, to make an example if necessary 
of Confederate spies, but he was warned to ex- 
ercise caution-in the matter, and be sure that 
the persons taken in civilian dress or other dis- 
guise were bond fide officers of the Confederate 
service, and within our lines for treasonable or 
unlawful purpose. 

When this letter reached the colonel he was 
commanding a force of some two thousand cavalry 
holding the gaps of the Bull Run Mountains and 
scouring the adjacent country. He was for the 
time being his own master, and virtually in charge 
of a district in the enemy’s country. For Colonel 
Graham, his superior in both rank and experi- 
ence, disappointed at the failure of his expedition, 
and attributing much of his lack of success to 
the junior’s delays, had gladly left him at Thoro’- 
fare, while he with nearly three thousand sabres 
at his heels went clattering off to Front Royal in 
pursuit of Mosby. 

An ardent patriot was the soldier left behind. 
Treason was to him a thing to be made gdious, 
and no man, woman, or child whose sympathies 
were with the Southern troops could be anything 
less than a traitor, and a menace to the security 
of the state. Nothing short of summary execu- 
tion was, in his private opinion, the proper meth- 
od of convincing such people of the error of 
their ways. It boded ill for the already sore 
afflicted household at Hopewell Gap that they 
should find themselves all of a -sudden placed 
under the surveillance of a soldier whose soul 
was burning with zeal to uphold the supremacy 
of the law, but who preferred to crush the re- 
bellion by extreme measures at the fireside rather 
than to face it in the field. 

And now, while Grabam was beyond communi- 
cation except by courier, there came to Wash- 
ington a genuine surprise in the shape of a par- 
agraph in his second report—a brief summary 
sent from White Plains—of the result of his dash 
at the gaps after the escape of Mosby. There 
had, indeed, been some spirited cavalry fighting 
in his column, and an entire battalion of Virginia 
troopers had been cut off, surrounded, and cap- 
tured near Groveton. Captain Dayton,.who was 
still in Washington, was hurriedly summoned, to- 
gether with two Jersey legislators, to the office 
of the adjutant-general. 

“Listen to this,” said that perplexed function- 
ary, “and tell me, if you can, what it means: 

“<«T deem it my duty to add, writes Colonel 
Graham, after detailing his capture of the 
Virginia cavalry between Groveton and Haymar- 
ket, ‘that this success was mainly due to the pre- 
sence of my former regimental comrade, now 
Major Frank Kearny, of the New Jersey, 
who, having a brief leave of absence, joined me 
as a volunteer at Centreville, and his accurate 
and intricate knowledge of the roads enabled 
him to plan and carry out the surrounding of 
the rebel force. It was he who guided the turn- 
ing column to their rear; and the officers unite 
in praise of the brilliant and daring manner in 
which he led the charge that broke their line.’ 
Now, gentlemen, who can explain this freak of 
Major Kearny’s; and who can tell where to find 
him ?” 

There was a moment of wondering silence, 
then Captain Dayton spoke: 

“T believe I can, sir.” 








XVII. 

The night of Frank Kearny’s sudden reap- 
pearance at Hopewell was one that Lucey Armis- 
tead has never yet forgotten. Probably she 
never will. For a few moments after asking the 
abrupt question about the officer who had just 
ridden away, he stood in silence, gazing into the 
darkness, as though longing to see the man once 
more. He was breathing heavily, as though 
wearied by recent exertion, and the sigh with 
which he turned aside spoke of utter dejection. 
Anxiously she scanned his face, but his eyes 
seemed to avoid hers. Then, as though nerved 
to sudden action, he quickly stepped to the gate- 
way, and stood one moment listening. Then 
he abruptly spoke : 

“T left my horse at the foot of the pathway 
leading down through the wood. May I ask you 
to send Nelse for him? And now I have business 
of importance with the Judge. Can I see him 2%” 

“ He will be rejoiced to see you—but—vou look 
so worn, so ill! Have you not overtaxed your 
strength? Is there not grave hazard in coming 
hither ?” ; 

“T came because I could not live and not look 
upon your face again. Even though I know now 
that it is as you said—there was another—I had 
to come. Now I have seen. I must go. Five 
minutes’ talk with your father will be enough— 
and then—it is good-by.” 

He half turned toward the house, then back 
to where she stood silent, wondering, and here he 
bent as though for one last look into her eyes 
The sight of her sweet pale face, so wan, so 
pathetic, and yet so lovely, was more than he 
could bear. He had left her when weak, broken 
down with wounds, illness, and sorrow. He re- 
turned to her stalwart, bearded, a model of sol- 
dierly grace and strength; yet his voice was full 
of a weight of trouble that wore heavily upon him. 
His eyes gazed one instant into hers, then, as 
though utterly overcome by the force and vehe- 
mence of his love, he suddenly clasped her in his 
strong arms, and straining her slender form to his 
brest, his lips rained kiss after kiss“wpon the 
rippling hair and smooth white forehead. “Oh 


God! how I loved you!” was his one smothered 
cry; and then, almost rudely, he cast her from 
him, turned sharply away, and hastened to the 
house. 

For a few moments she staid there, leaning 
breathless, startled, and 
Not until she could regain her self- 


agaimst the gate-post, 
unnerved. 
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control did she attempt to euter the hall. Then, 
sending Hannah for Nelse with orders to bring 
Mr. Kearny’s horse from the lower field, she shut 
herself in her room. She could hear the voices 
of the two men before she closed the door: her 
father’s, so weak and broken, apparently in vehe- 
ment protest; her lover's, deep, strong, earnest, yet 
with such weariness and sorrow in it. Then 
suddenly the door closed heavily; spurred boot- 
heels clinked through the hall and descended 
the steps, where there was brief pause and a word 
with Nelse. Then hoof-beats in the yard below, 
down the neglected drive, out to the road beyond, 
and he was gone—gone without another word to 
her. She sat there in her cold dark room, shiv- 
ering. _ Then Nelse’s voice was heard calling her 
name, and she knew her father had need of her. 
Down the stairs she found the old darky with 
his eyes fairly starting from his head, holding 
out to her half a dozen treasury notes—money 
such as he had never seen, yet well imagined the 
value of—that\had been thrust into his hands as 
the major rode away ; and in the study she found 
her father, seated before his open fire-place, 
trembling, agitated, and vainly striving to read 
a letter by the flickering light, while in the torn 
envelope on the table by his side she could see 
a packet of similar treasury notes, left, evidently, 
by the same lavish hand. 

“ Read it for me, daughter ; I cannot,” he said, 
feebly. ‘He has been most kind, most thought- 
ful, but of course he could not be made to un- 
derstand that it is all out of the question—out 
of the question. We can accept no man’s boun- 
ty, much Jess one of that uniform.” 

Obediently she took the sheet, and sitting at 
his feet, where the fire-light fell upon the page, 
she read these lines: ; 

“*T write becanse it may be impossible to see 
you—impossible to explain. No words can tell 
vou the depth of my gratitude for the tender 
care and the infinite kin@ness shown me under 
vour roof. I dare not conjecture what it may 
have cost or may vet cost you among your own 
people. In kind, it will be beyond my power to 
repay you, nor do I know that in any way such 
repayment can adequately be made; but, my 
kind and generous host, it is necessary for my 
own peace of mind that in some way I attempt 
to show my appreciation. Forgive this intrusion 
into your personal affairs. I could not but know 
that the very necessaries of life are hard to be 
obtained even where money was in abundance, 
and I am tortured by a fear that your means 
have been grievously straitened by the unhap- 
py strife between the sections. This money 
burns my hand. I implore you to take it, use 
it, consider it a loan if you will not otherwise 
accept it. I ask it for vour own sake, for Hen- 
ry’s sake, nay, more, for the sake of her whose 
name I cannot breathe without a blessing, whose 
—whose—’ ” z 

She hesitated, her head drooped lower, a wave 
of color surged up over the lovely face, and hid- 
ing it from his eyes, she held forth the letter 
with shaking hand. 

“T—I cannot read it further. 
little more.” 

He took it slowly, waiting until he could brush 

' the moisture from his eyes. Presently she rose 
from her stooping posture, lighted a candle and 
placed it by his side, then-quickly sped from the 
room. Slowly he found the place where she had 
ceased. j 

“whose welfare and happiness must ever, 
henceforth, outweigh any earthly consideration 
except the duty I owe to my country. Sir, though 
she has taught me its utter hopelessness, I love 
your daughter, and shall love her to my life’s 
end.” 


There is only a 


An hour later, when she stole noiselessly into 
the room, the old gentleman was sitting there in 
the flickering light, almost as she had left him. 
He had extinguished the candle; for candles were 
already as precious and scarce as the coarse cur- 
rency that formed the one circulating medium in 
the country towns. Kearny’s letter was still in his 
hand, and on the table by his side was the pack- 
age of treasury notes, unbroken. She bent and 
kissed his forehead and the gray curling locks 
above, but said no word. 

“Daughter,” he presently spoke, “ you will find 
some large envelopes in the lower drawer of my 
desk. Give me one, dear.” 

_ Silently. she obeyed him. Then he took the 
“greenbacks,” still in unbroken package and 
more than half hidden in what remained of the 
torn wrapper, carefully stowed the entire packet 
away in the heavy, lawyer-like envelope she gave 
him, then asked for light, his heavy seal and the 
wax from their nook in the old-fashioned desk. 

ing the packet with practised yet tremulous 
hand, he then carefully “‘ docketed” the thick pa- 
per with the date and the major’s name, then 
looked up into her eyes. 

“He meant well, dear. It was natural that he 
should seek some way to be of service to us, but 
we cannot touch his money—we Armisteads. 
Hide-it somewhere where it will be safe until 
it can be returned to him by trusty hands. He 
will not come again,.daughter ; he will not come 
again.” , 

That night, when Hannah knocked twice at 
the door of her young mistress and could get 
_ no answer, she softly entered and found her, 
not asleep, but lying on the little white bed, 
sobbing as though ler heart would break. 

Stirring trumpet calls roused the echoes of the 
belgie at early dawn, and when the little house- 
hel 


peered from .the windows they found the | 


fields -at the foot of the slope ali alive with 
horsemen in light blue overcoats. For two days 
-there remained in camp there a force of perhaps 
three squadrons ; while others, apparently of the 
same regiment, were posted high up in the Gap 
or patrolled the roads to north and south. The 
commanding officer, with others, twice called at 
the homestead and asked to see the Judge, and 
as he was too feeble and ill to be disturbed, they 
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inquired on their second visit for “‘the lady of 
the house,” whom Hannah vainly sought to ex- 
cuse. Miss Armistead would gladly have avoided 
an interview, but the lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding sent up his card, and courteously re- 
quested that she would see him, as he had or- 
ders. to communicate to some responsible member 
of the family. Determined to shield her father 
from every possible annoyance, she descended the 
stairs and found her visitors standing in the hall. 
It was late in the afternoon, and the light was dim. 

‘Will you step into the sitting-room %”’ she 
said. “‘ The servant should have shown you there. 
We have no parlor.” 

“The servant did so, madam,” said the elder 
of the two officers, “ but explained that she had 
no light, and we did not wish to intrude more 
than was absolutely necessary. I called earlier 
in the day, but was unsuccessful; now I had no 
choice but to persist. Pardon me, may I ask 
who it is whom I have the honor of addressing ?” 

The lieutenant-colonel was a stately gentle- 
man of over fifty vears, and he spoke with a 
slightly foreign accent. It was evident that he 
wished to behave with all the consideration and 
courtesy possible, and Miss Armistead failed to 
experience the feeling of repugnance which, a 
year or two before, she was sure would: mani- 
fest itself at the appearance of a “ Yankee.” 
She answered coldly, as became a daughter of 
Virginia, vet she liked the old soldier’s mamer.. 

“Tam Miss Armistead,” she answered. “Mv 
father is in feeble health, and I seek to spare 
him any care or worry. Did I understand you 


’ to say that you had orders to carry out, and that 


they concerned us in any way ?” 

“I deeply regret that such is the-case, Miss 
Armistead”— and both officers were evidently 
trying to see as much of the fair face before 
them as the dim light permitted. “Orders which 
are imperative in their tone have reached me 
this day from the officer commanding all the 
Union forces now serving in this neighborhood. 
He has information, he says, that several officers 
of the Southern army, whose homes are in Fau- 
quier and Prince William counties, are now some- 
where about here. One has already been found; 
and among those believed to be hiding near at 
hand is Captain Henry Armistead, of Stuart’s 
cavalry—your brother, I fear. It is most dis- 
tressing to me to have’ to communicate this to 
one 80 young, so fair, so apparently unprotected,” 
went on the gallant old dragoon, “ but I am or- 
dered to make strict search and to maintain a 
vigilant guard over the premises.” 

Lucy’s heart sank within her. She knew how 
it would affect her father—it was her one thought 
now. She dreaded to think of the risk Henry 
would run if, despite the verbal caution she had 
charged Falconer to give him, he obeyed the 
summons in the letter she had earlier written. 
Resistance, protestation, she knew, would be use- 
less. Frankness and courtesy might disarm even 
the enemy when he came in such courtly shape 
as that before her. : 

“T thank you for the consideration you show 
us, sir,” was therefore her reply. ‘“ My brother 
is not here, if my word will suffice and save my 
father’s privacy from disturbance ; but there shall 
be no hinderance to making your search as thor- 
ough as you deem necessary. .When will you be- 

in?” 

“ That, at least, I reserve to myself, Miss Armis- 
tead. My orders did not say immediate search, 
and—it shall be at your convenience. My sen- 
tries, of course, were early posted so that none 
could pass in or out; and if you will kindly say 
how soon. we may begin—I fear it must be this 
evening—I will myself be present, and vou can 
rest assured that no intrusion will afterward be 
allowed. Who are you, sir?” he said, sharply, 
and turned in evident indignation upon a dis- 
tinguished-looking officer who had suddenly ap- 
peared at the doorway. “I gave orders that no 
officer or man was to enter here without my au- 
thority. I do not know your face. What is your 
regiment ?” 

“The New Jersey, colonel,” responded 
the officer, saluting, “ which will account for my 
not knowing that you had given such orders. I 
am Captain Dayton, sir, and have just arrived 
from Washington. These papers will explain 
the object of my journey, but, as it is too dark 
for you to read them, let me say briefly that I 
am sent to find Major Kearny, who is believed to 
have accompanied your command, and whom I 
hoped to hear of here at Judge Armistead’s.” 

Lucey started at the mention of the name, and 
stepped forward where she could more distinctly 
see the new-comer. 

“*Mr.—Major Kearny was here two nights ago, 
for not'more than ten minutes,” she answered, in 
low tone. 

“ And he went back to Washington or Alexan- 
dria the next morning, captain,” said the field- 
officer. ‘I saw him start.” 

In deep and evident disappointment the stran- 
ger paused a moment. “ Then my errand is fruit- 
less,” he said, as he slowly turned away. “My 
escort is tired with a long day’s ride, colonel, 
and, with your permission, we will bivouac beside 
your command.” 

“ By all means, sir, by all means. I will ac- 
company you now. Miss Armistead, a thousand 
regrets for my unavoidable intrusion. I will leave 
my adjutant to receive your answer,” and bow- 
ing low, the courteous old soldier took his leave. 

An hour later, in silence and with every exer- 
tion of gentleness and consideration, the search- 
ing party—an officer with half a dozen men— 
ransacked every room in the house from garret 
to cellar, with two exceptions. The colonel for- 
bade their entering Miss Armistead’s or that of 
her father, by whose side she had taken her 
place. Underneath the window other soldiers— 
two officers, apparently—were talking in low but 
excited tones. What she heard nearly froze the 
blood in her veins. 

“T tell you itis true. 
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a door nail, shot through the heart, and there's 
no doubt that Kearny was the murderer. That's 
what they want him for.” 

{vo BE OONTINUED.]} 





THE NEW SENATOR FROM 
DELAWARE, 


Antuony Hiaerns, the first Republican United 
States Senator from Delaware, was born in Red 
Lion Hundred, New Castle County, that State, on 
October 1, 1840. He entered upon a five years’ 
course at Newark Academy and Delaware Col- 
lege at the age of thirteen, and in the autumn of 
1858 entered Yale College, from which he was 
graduated in 1861 with the degree of A.B. 
During the two succeeding years he attended the 
Harvard Law School. 
iam C. Servance in ‘Wilmington, and was ‘ad- 
mitted to the New Castle County bar in May, 
1864. In September, 1864, he entered into part- 
nership with Epwarp G. Braprorp, of Wilming- 
ton, who was afterward appointed United States 
About the same 
time Mr. Hieeins was appointed Deputy Attor- 
ney-General for Delaware under Attorney-Gener- 
al Jacop Moors. Mr. Hiaains was appointed 
United States District Attorney for Delaware in 
1869 by President Grant, which office he held 
until 1876, and since then has devoted himself 
exclusively to his large clientage. 

The Senator-elect’s first appearance in politics 
was in 1863, when he championed the cause of 
Natuaniat. B. Surrugrs, the Union Republican- 
candidate for Congress. Mr. Surrners was elect- 
ed, and during that campaign Mr. Hiaerns at- 
tracted general attention by his brilliant oratory. 
Mr, Surrakrs was also a candidate in the late 
Senatorial race, and ran well notwithstanding his 
fourscore years, 

The most notable achievement of Mr. Hiaains 
at the bar was his successful defence of WILLIAM 
NRAL, a negro ravisher, in 1881. Neat had been 
convicted and sentenced to be hanged, but his 
counsel appealed the case to the United States 
Supreme Court on the ground that no colored 
men were allowed ‘to serve on Delaware juries, 
and thereby won a reversal and new trial. Nea. 
was subsequently acquitted. The case attracted 
wide-spread attention at the time. 

Mr. Hicerns is a man of pleasant address. He 
resides at 834 Market Street, in Wilmington, 
which is directly opposite to the residence of his 
colleague, Senator Gray. The Senator-elect is a 
bachelor, and his sister is mistress of his home. 

He will succeed Ext Sautspury in the Upper 
House of Congress, the latter having represented 
Delaware for eighteen successive years. After 
the 4th of next March, Delaware, for the first time 
since 1853, will be represented in the Senate by 
a person who is not a Bayarp nor a Sautspury, 
or who is any wavy affiliated with either dynasty. 
In religious belief the Senator-elect is a Presby- 
terian. 








THE WEST SIDE. 

Tureee is nothing in the history of Manhattan 
Island more surprising than the suddenness with 
which a new city, in itself no mean city, has 
arisen, not exactly in its “midst,” but on one 
side of it. Those persons who bought land be- 
tween the Central Park and the Hudson River 
when the Central Park was laid out supposed, 
and had warrant in the growth of the city for 
supposing, that within a decade their purchases 
would be in demand for building. In fact a quar- 
ter of a century elapsed before they were able to 
sell, except to other speculative persons like them- 
selves, whose patience and whose purses had not 
been exhausted by the steady drain of taxes and 
assessments. For many years before the build- 
ing of the elevated roads these investors looked 
to rapid transit as their deliverance, and the main 
impulse to the building of these roads came from 


“them. But it was some years after the roads were 


constructed before they had much effect upon the 
development of the west side. It still languished 
after the east side had been almost solidly built 
up from the City Hall to Harlem. Even five years 
ago the “ original apartment house” of Mr. Fenn’s 
sketch was the typical building of the region. The 
owners, once sanguine, but now saddened with 
hope deferred, were seriously concerned about the 
dispossession of the lawless: and warlike squat- 
ters, when the advancing wave of civilization 
broke over the west side, and the squatter’s villa 
is now in as rapid progress of extinction as the 
North American bison. 

For when the development of the West Side did 
begin it began in earnest, and for the last five 
years it has been the centre of the building ac- 
tivity of the island. As regards its appearance 
it is perhaps fortunate that its development was 
delayed so long. Ten years earlier we should 
have had repeated over a new expanse those 
roofless rows of arid brown that border the resi- 
dential streets from Washington Square to Cen- 
tral Park. Five years earlier the West Side would 
have fallen a prey to the short-lived fashion of 
Queen Anne, and unhappily the results of fash- 
ion are more durable in architecture than they 
are in millinery. It was the misfortune of the 
older part of New York that nobody’s house was 
designed for him, and this misfortune went much 
deeper than the monotony of street fronts that 
it caused, depressing as this was. There was no 
more character in the interior than in the exte- 
rior of the houses, so far as the work of the build- 
er went. When you knew where what the adver- 
tisements compendiously described as a “4 st., 
h.s., b. s., 20 ft.” was, and whether or not it was 
in good repair, you knew all about it. It was as 
much a staple article, and as little subject to ir- 
regularities arising from the persorial equation, 
as a bushel of wheat of a certain grade. It suit- 
ed fairly what its builders took to be the normal 
New York family, but it did not suit any partic- 
ular family exactly. An architect was regarded 
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as an expensive and somewhat costly superfluity 
for a dwelling-house, and the speculative builder 
had things all his own way. He knew that there 
was a steady demand for the kind of house that 
he knew how to plan and build, and he knew that 
variation was dangerous. 

It is by no means to be inferred that the specu- 
Jative builder has altogether abdicated his archi- 
tectural functions on the west side, but a change 
has come over his works. As twenty vears ago 
he shunned difference, so now he shuns conform- 
ity. Whereas éach house in a row of half a 
dozen below Fiftieth Street is the counterpart of 
every Other, above Sixtieth an evident effort is 
made to nake it unlike every other The specu- 
lative builder, when he does his own designing, 
gives evidence that he has seen the dwellings 
that have been designed by artistic architects, 
and also that he has seen without studving them. 
The features. introduced by them when repro- 
duced by him are burlesqued; and when these 
features are transferred, in the greatest profusion 
and variety of. which he is capable, to a row of 
three - storied sixteen-foot dwellings, the effect 
upon the beholder is confusing and distressing, 
and was accurately expressed by one beholder 
who declared that such a row of houses made 
him sea-sick. It is not always easy to decide be- 
tween the latter and the former state of the spec- 
ulative builder. But the general aspect of the 
West Side is so distinct an advance upon the gen- 
eral aspect of the middle city that we ought to 
take the reckless and restless work, if we must, 
along with the thoughtful and beautiful work, 
and be thankful. 

We ought to be eapecially thankful to the own- 
er and the architect of the Dakota apartment 
house and of the long row of dwellings to the 
north of it. These edifices were the pioneers of 
the building on the west side, and they set an ex- 
ample worthy to be followed of domestic archi- 
tecture that has attained animation and variety 
without losing sobriety and repose. It is not # 
little singular, by-the-way, that “ Central Park 
West,” as Eighth Avenue alongside of the Park 
is officially called, should have jagged behind 
the march of improvement, and should still be 
bordered almost exclusively with vacant lots. 
The street next most conspicuous, as the connect- 
ing avenue between Central Park and the River- 
side Drive, is Seventy-second Street, and this is 
not fairly representative of the new city. The 
houses are for the most part built of cut stone, 
they are larger and costlier than those that give 


' its character to the quarter, and they are not so 


well designed. Many of them exhibit the specu- 
lative builder in his maddest mood, and the best 
of them are by no means to be compared to the 
best of the brick houses in West End (Eleventh) 
Avenue and in the streets that open into it. It 
is a pity that so important a thoroughfare, and 
one from which transient visitors are apt to de- 
rive their impressions of the west side, should, 
as a whole, present so strongly the aspect of vul- 
gar pretentiousness. The “facade treatment” 
noted by Mr. Fenn is perhaps the most notewor- 
thy piece of architecture the street has to show, 
and the clever device of a heraldic beast with a 
wing displayed against either wall, to mask the 
transition from a square to a’ Younded corner, its 
most successful feature. But even here the treat- 
ment leaves much to be desired, as may be seen 
in the illustration, and as can be seen much more 
clearly in the actual buildings, with those parts 
restored which the artist has judiciously omitted. 

Indeed one mxy say in general that the impres- 
sion Mr. Fenn’s drawings make of the architect- 
ure of the West Side is more favorable than that 
inade by the buildings themselves, not merely be- 
cause the objects depicted are “ helped” by his 
pencil, but also because they are selected. The 
better architecture is not commonly an architect- 
ure of harmonious fagades, but of “ bits” and 
“ featurés”—a thing more or less of shreds and 
patches. There are exceptions to this rule, and 
the most striking of them is furnished by the two 
groups of houses, one at the corner of West End 
Avenue and Seventy-third Street, and one at the 
corner of West End Avenue and Seventy-fifth 
Street.. Of one of these groups the illustration 
shows the sky-line, and of the other the corner 
house. They are obviously the work of the same 
architect, and conspicuous not alone among the 
dwellings of the west side, but among the exam- 
ples of domestic architecttire in New York and 
in the United States, for careful, thoughtful, and 
successful design. The material of the walls is 
a dark rough brick, and the withdrawal of the 
joints gives a texture to the surface that pressed 
brick visibly needs. The wrought work is of 
dark brown stone, and the cornices and parapets 
of copper, shown and treated as metal, while 
steep and emphatic roofs.of heavy tile crown the 
fronts. The features are not huddled or con- 
fused, and each is wrought out with skilful and 
successful care, The chateaux of the Loire have 
not inspired any contemporary designer to better 
purpose or to a more charming result. The dem- 
onstration these works convey that it is possible 
in a row of “speculation houses” to avoid both 
monotony and restlessness, and to achieve har- 
mony and elegance, ought not to be lost upon the 
future builders of the West Side. 

But the most grateful impression made by the 
West Side has little to do with the merits of its 
architecture. It is manifestly and emphatically 
a city of homes. The need for which New York 
philanthropists have vainly sought a remedy, and 
of which Philadelphians have persistently pointed 
out the existence, has been in good part supplied 
by the efforts.of builders who were deeply uncon- 
scious of any philanthropic purpose. The builders 
of the West Side have enabled New-Yorkers who 
neither were nor expected to be rich to look for- 
ward with confidence to owning their own homes 
within the limits of Manhattan Island. This.so- 
cial and civic advantage would be worth attain- 
ing even if the speculative builder had deformed 
every one of the edifices by which it was offered, 
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SAN RAFAEL AND THE GOLDEN 
GATE. 


Cavirornia, the land of sunshine and fruit 
and flowers; the poor man’s paradise and 
the tourist’s wonder! Whence the name? In 
1535 no less a man than Cortez gave it to the 
peninsula, the word having been first used in the 
beginning of that century in a romance of chiv- 
alry. It designated an island lying “on the right 
hand of the Indies, very near to the terrestrial par- 
adise,” which was peopled with dusky Amazons, 
who fought their battles mounted on wild beasts, 
and carried weapons of gold —the only metal 
found on the island 

As to the meaning of the word “ California” 
there seems to be no erystallized conclusion. 
Some claim its derivation from the Latin words 
calida and fornax (Spanish, caliente and foraa'la), 
meaning “hot furnace,” which might have been 
suggested both by the heat and the Indian sweat- 
houses. But whatever its verbal origin, Califor- 
nia means rest and delight and ozone. and pro- 
longed life to the brick-bound, furnace-dried 
people of the Atlantic and Middle States who 
have money enough to travel. It is che natural 
home of the dolce non /ar niente, and no one at 
peace with himself and the world should die there 
younger than a century, Native Spanish-Amer- 
icans and Indians attain to a great age on the 
Pacific coast. Cimon Avitos, living in 1878 at 
Todos Santos Bay, is said, on good authority, to 
have been one of the military guard that pre- 
sented arms when Padre Juntpero Serra raised 
the cross at the Mission San Diego, in July, 1769 
The veteran had been a soldier in the Spanish 
army several years before that event, so that in 
1873 he was at least 125 years old! If Saxon- 
Americans die suddenly and prematurely, it is 
because of fast living and over-hard working. 
The temperature of the coast is so equable as to 
demand no change of residence for comfortable 
existence throughout the year; the result is that 
a man may work himself and eat and drink him- 
self to death if he pleases. Not a few San Fran- 
ciscans are engaged in this edifying performance. 
Think what an empire is this “ climate of perpet- 
ual spring,” as Vancouver called California one 
hundred years ago. 

Eight hundred miles in length, by 190 miles in 
width, California resembles a long parallelogram. 
Its coast line numbers 1097 miles, and its sur- 
face covers 157,000 square miles, or more than 
100,000,900 acres. ‘“ The Yosemite Valley is the 
only scenery in America coming up to its brag,” 
once exclaimed RatpH Watpo Emerson. I am 
ulmost impelled to exclaim that California is the 
only Slate in the Union coming up to its brag, 
and it must be admitted that its brag is loud and 
continuous, 

Beautiful as is much of California’s coast, there 
is no region above Santa Barbara comparable 
with the northern boundary of San Francisco 
Bay; that noble and extended harbor which owes 
its discovery to devoted Franciscan fathers, whose 
twenty-one missions constitute California’s sole 
claiin to the picturesque in architecture. On 
leaving Lower California to carry northward the 
banner of the holy mother-church, that wonder- 
ful zealot, Father Junipero Serra, received or- 
ders from the Inspector-General of the Spanish 
government respecting the names of the pro- 
posed missions. The saints to whose patronage 
they were to be intrusted were carefully select- 
ed from the calendar, but among them all St. 
Francis had no place. Shocked at this inexcus- 
able neglect, Father Junrpero exclaimed, “ Is not 
our own dear father, St. Francis, to have a mis- 
sion assigned to him?” “If St. Francis wish 
a mission, let him show you a good port, and 
then it will bear his name,” coolly replied the 
visitador. 

Northward the missionaries journeyed until a 
splendid bay and harbor burst upon their aston- 
ished sight. Aloud the missionaries cried, ‘This, 
then, is the port to which the wisitador referred, 
and to which the saint has led us—blessed be his 
name !” 

Thus was San Francisco Bay christened, and 
the year that gave independence to the American 
colonies celebrated the founding of the Mission 
Dolores in what was formerly called Yerba Buena 
(Good Herb), and what is now San Francisco. 

The first ship to enter San Francisco Bay was 
the San Carlos, which sailed through the strait 
on the night of August 5, 1775, and, after anch- 
oring just inside the bay, on the next morning 
found good moorings under the shadow of an in- 
viting island, which Captain AyaLa named Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Angeles; now known as Angel Isl- 
and—a government reservation used as a military 
post, commanded to-day by Colonel Wittiam FP. 
Suarer, of the First United States Infantry. 

There is a report that Viscayno entered San 
Francisco Bay in 1603; but if so, why has he 
made no mention of so wonderful a harbor ona 
coast where there are so few harbors? California 
has but two landlocked bays, San Francisco and 
San Diego. 

There hangs on the walls of the Chamber of 
San Francisco's Board of Supervisors a portrait 
of Sir Francis Drake, the first Englishman “ who 
ploughed a furrow round the world,” the first 
Saxon to visit the sbores of California, the first 
pale-face to give his name to the bay where, in 
1579, he anchored for thirty-six days, and was 
received by the natives as a superior being. That 
bay lies only a few miles north of the Golden 
Gate, and the country was called “ New Albion,” 
because of the encircling white cliffs that re. 
minded Drake of old England. It seems strange 
that the great navigator should have failed to 
discover so unique and splendid a harbor as lay 
south of him, yet there is nothing to prove that 
he did. Moreover, there is a tradition to the ef- 
fect that at the time Drake visited California a 
wall of adamantine rock separated the Golden 
Gate from the Pacific Ocean, and that this wall 
fell into the sea at the stroke of a mighty earth- 
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quake which convulsed the land some years 
later. 

What became of the waters of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers? Prior to this mighty 
convulsion of nature they sought the ocean 
through the Vajaro Valley. 

Before Drakx left this region he caused a post 
to be set up on shore, “a monument of our being 
there,” writes his chaplain in Zhe World Encom- 
passed ; “as also of her Majesty’s & successors’ 
right & title to that kingdom, namely, a plate 
of brass, fast nailed to a great & firm ‘post, 
whereon is engraven her Grace’s name, & the 
day & year of our arrival there, & of the free 
giving up of the province & kingdom, both by 
the King & people, into her. Majesty's hands, 
together with her Highness’s picture and arms in 
a piece of sixpence, current English money, show- 
ing itself by a hole made on purpose through the 
plate: underneath was likewise engraven the 
name of our General, &c.””. Where now are that 
post and plate of brass, and that imposing six- 
pence? They can only be found in history. 

Through a Nicasio Indian named Theognis, who 
is said to have been one hundred and thirty-five 
years old at the time he told the story, there 
comes the legend that Drake, who was regarded 
as an Envoy of the Great Spirit, gave the Indians 
a dog, several young pigs, and seeds of different 
grains. Among his gifts were biscuit, which the 
Indians, in their sweet simplicity, planted in the 
hope of growing ready-made bread. Several of 
Drakr’s men are said to have deserted, and be- 
come so amalgamated with the natives as to have 
effaced all traces of themselves, saving in a few 
so-called Indian names like Winnemucca, which 
is. Celtic, and others like Nicasio and Novato, 
which bear close resemblance to names of places 
on the island of Cyprus 

Thus history and legend throw a charming 
mantle around beautiful Marin County, which 
bounds the Golden Gate on the north. Whence 
came the fitting name of Golden Gate? Properly 
enough, from Joun ©. Fremont, who, in his Me- 
moir accompanying the map of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, published at Washington in 1848, stated 
that the strait was “about one mile broad in the 
narrowest part, and five miles long from the sea 
to the bay,” and was “called Chrysopyle (Gold- 
en Gate) on the map, on the same principle that 
the harbor of Byzantium (Constantinople after- 
ward) was called Chrysoceras (Golden Horn).” 
The Greeks were no better prophets of the com- 
merce of the Bosporus than has been “the 
Pathfinder” of San Francisco's future. Yet no 
later than 1849, Mayor Geary indignantly ex- 
claimed ; “ At this time we are without a dollar in 
the public treasury, and it is to be feared the 
city is greatly in debt. You have neither an of- 
fice for your magistrate nor any other public edi- 
Jice. You are without a single police-officer or 
watchman, and have not the means of confining a 
prisoner for an hour. Neither+ave you a place to 
shelter, while living, sick and unfortunate stran- 
gers who may be cast upon your shores, or to 
bury them when dead. Public improvements are 
unknown in San Francisco. In short, you are 
without a single requisite for the promotion of 
prosperity, for the protection of property, or for 
the maintenance of order.” 

1849-1889! Forty years, and what a con- 
trast! To-day San Francisco has all requisites 
for the promotion of prosperity, though it has 
availed itself of few, nowwithstanding its com- 
mercial importance and great natural advantages. 
That its people can work wonders when they 
choose is proved by the pretty park which a few 
years ago was a drifting sand-dune with scarce a 
spear of grass upon it. Now tall trees, beautiful 
flowers, fine roads, make this former desert an 
afternoon resort for people on foot, on horseback, 
and in carriages. Men who have built cable- 
roads over myriads of high hills, transforming the 
torture of horse-ear travel into a perennial plea- 
sure, have no excuse for their general neglect of 
what ought to be a beautiful city. The wooden 
sidewalks are a terror to human toes, and the 
rough, ill-conditioned pavements are as disgvace- 
ful as those of New York. What worse criticism 
can be passed? But insatiate man, greedily pur- 
suing the almighty dollar regardless of his own 
and his neighbor’s comfort, cannot kill nature, 
and Mayor Grary’s taunt that San Francisco has 
no shelter for “the unfortunate stranger, living 
or sick,” is,in one sense, no longer a fact. _The 
hospitals of the myriad-hilled city are found in 
its charming suburbs, none of which 1s so allur- 
ing as the vallev of San Rafael, once an Indian 
sanatorium, in 1817 the scene of the founding of 
the last actual Franciscan mission, and to-day the 
home of many prominent citizens of the Pacific’s 
metropolis. 

The average wealth of the inhabitants exceeds 
that of any other California town of equal pop- 
ulation, and its culture keeps pace with its riches. 
Emerson tarried here with a devoted admirer, and 
A.Brrt Brerstapr passed two winters in this val- 
ley, which he declared to be the Wetterhorn in 
miniature, looking west. A picturesque hotel, 
where one is not starved to death, makes San 
Rafael as attractive to travellers as it is to resi- 
dents, and long I tarried there, detained by de- 
lightful excursions up mountains or to the neigh- 
boring sea-shore. Better roads can hardly be 
found in this country, and the broad carriage- 
way leading to the summit of Mount Tamalpais, 
twenty-eight hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, is as worthy of ascent as is Arthur's Seat, 
overlooking Edinburgh, about which Americans 
are wont to rave. San Franciscans themselves 
have little appreciation of this graceful mountain, 
the outline of which is a perpetual feast to the 
eye, and the view from which has no equal in the 
United States. Northward stretches the arm of 
the sea that meets the Sacramento River , north- 
ward, too, roll the high hills of Sonoma and 
Marin counties, perpetually green wherever trees 
abound. Southward glitters San Francisco Bay, 
with its bustling city and beautiful presidio, with 


its populated islands, its steamers, ships, and in- 
dustrious ferries. Westward extends the broad 
Pacific Ocean, with nothing to break the expanse 
of water between America and Japan but the 
three desolate rocks known as the Farallones, 
thirty miles away, uninhabited saving by a light- 
house keeper and birds. Eastward lie the pretty 
town of Oakland, the university town of Berkeley. 
the coast range of mountains in the dim distance, 
and Monte del Diablo, jooming up near by, as 
though unwilling that Tamalpais should shine 
without a rival. The name of this noble moun- 
tain, twelve hundred feet higher than Tamalpais, 
but less effective, as it does not rise immediately 
from the sea, recalls a tradition of its origin 
related by General Vattxso. According to this 
distinguished and venerable pioneer, in- 1806 a 
contest took place on the western base of this 
mountain between a military expedition from San 
Francisco and an Indian tribe called Bolgones. 
While both troops and Indians .were encamped, 
an amazing figure, arrayed in extraordinary plu- 
mage, appeared on the side of the Bolgones, who, 
when victory crowned their efforts, departed up 
the mountain. 

‘Tis an evil spirit,” said the defeated soldiers, 
and straightway that great landmark became the 
devil's mountain, though California’s Legislature 
has baptized it Contra Costa. 

The scenery northwest of Tamalpais is domi- 
nated by Tomales Bay, that, like a long, slim, sin- 
uous finger, pierces Marin County for fourteen 
miles. Still farther west, Point Reves, with its 
light-house and siren, looks abruptly out to sea; 
while Drake’s Bay, with its many inlets, blinks 
sleepily the year round, protected from wind and 
wave by the Point’s high rocks. Nearer Tamal- 
pais, and almost at its feet, lies Bolinas Bay, with 
its little town of fishermen and summer board- 
ers. 

Though Bolinas was settled in 1834, its first 
floor was laid in 1850—fourteen by twenty—to 
celebrate the wedding of Maria Briones and Fran- 
cisco SEBREAN, at which friends danced to the 
music of violin and guitar. Early that bridal 
morning the happy pair mounted a single horse, 
rode twenty-five miles to the mission of San Ra- 
fael, and, kneeling at the altar, were made man 
and wife by good Father Santicta. Returning 
as they came, these young people were received 
with great rejoicing, late in the afternoon, when 
barbecue and ball kept the guests busy until 
dawn. Times have changed since thoxe days of 
sweet simplicity; vet human nature was even then 
the same, though “the old blacksmith” of Bo- 
linas Bay emulated DioGenrs by living in a cask 
picked up on the beach. Rags and leaves served 
as the “blacksmith’s” bed; but unlike Diocer- 
nEs, this Forty-niner went about with no lantern 
in search of an honest man. He navigated the 
bay on a raft propelled by a long pole, and wher- 
ever he went a cat and a pig followed, even swim- 
ming after him when left on shore. Barefooted, 
half naked, eating clams, fish, and game caught 
by himself, this weird ‘ blacksmith” cared for 
naught but cat and pig and fire. Wherever he 
stopped, day or night, winter or summer, he built 
a great fire and sat by it. Then, when traders 
came to the settlement, the “blacksmith” betook 
himself from fire to fire-water, greatly to the grief 
of cat and pig and the inhabitants of Bolinas. 
Coming to the- Point one day for his allowance 
of whiskey, the “ blacksmith” found every door 
closed, and every human being away from home. 
Enraged at being thwarted in his object, the her- 
mit wreaked his vengeance upon the innocent in- 
habitants by pouring out all the fresh water about 
the houses and replacing it with water from the 
bay. He even went so far as to bale out the one 
small spring and fill it with salt-water The sup- 
pers that night at Bolinas were mingled with 
strange anathemas. That product of the Forties 
now sleeps on the brow of a hill overlooking the 
bay in a smaller house than his old cask. In 
1857, at the age of sixty, the “ blacksmith” stared 
death in the face and then revealed the secret 
of his life. He had murdered his wife! Cat and 
pig and memory—what companions for a per- 
turbed spirit! No wonder he sat by great fires 
to keep off the chill of his own conscience! 


There’s many a story to be told of every bit of 
scenery the eve scans from this wonderful sum- 
mit of Tamalpais, the crowning glory of a coun- 
ty that owes its name to the old Indian chief 
Marin, converted to Christianity by the Francis- 
cans of San Rafael and who crossed the bay 
many a time and oft on his boat made of tules. 
He kided ArGvELLo in guiding the first raft of 
lumber safely across the bay from Corte de Ma- 
dera, at the eastern base of Tamalpais; “and 
thereby hangs a tale.” Very dilapidated was 
the presidio when, in 1822, Luis ANTONIO ARGUEL- 
Lo became Comandante. Lumber was necessary 
for repairs, so ARGUELLO sent soldiers to Corte 
de Madera by the way of San José, crossing the 
strait of Carquinez on rafts, and thence around 
by the way of Sonoma, Petaluma, and San Rafael 
—a distance of 120 miles—to the timber region, 
which by water was only twelve miles off. Man 
could mareh but timber could not, so ARGUELLO 
determined to build a launch for the purpose of 
necessary transportation. One carpenter only, 
an Englishman, happened to be in the country, 
to whom was confided the building of the first 
vessel in the bay, and after many trials and tribu- 
lations the small craft was launched, and turned 
to good account ; but how dared the Comandante 
to build a vessel without consulting his impe- 
rious Excellency Governor Sora? “It is in- 
subordination!” exclaimed the infuriated Sona. 
“There are smugglers on the coast—may not 
this suspicious craft be intended for the same 
vile purpose? Or why may it not aid the pirati- 
cal Russians at Bodega in killing seals and ot- 
ters? Seize the vessel,” ordered Sona, “ and 
Summon ARGUELLO to my presence at Monterey.” 
Surprised, but without a murniur, the patriotic 
soldier mounted his horse and travelled night 
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and day until he reached the capital, weary, 
bruised, and Jame, as his horse had stumbled and 
thrown him badly. 

With a naked sword for a cane, ARGUELLO hob- 
bled before the Governor, whose tempcr was at 
boiling- point. How dared the Comandante to 
build_a launch on his own responsibility? Be- 
cause the houses of officers and soldiers were 
indecent, and all had agreed to help themselves 
as best they could without aid from the royal 
treasury. Running to seize his staff, for the pur- 
pose of ysing it in castigation, Governor Sora 
noted that ARGUELLO, who had been leaning upon 
his sword, assumed a firmer position. 

“What do you mean by that movement?” 
quickly asked Sowa. 

“T mean two things,” replied Arevetto. 

i . d, b as a soldier 
and a man of honor I will not allow myself to be 
beaten without defending myself.” 

For the first time the bully found his master. 
Gazing. fixedly at ARGUELLO, the Governor put 
aside his cane, extended his hand, and going to 
his intended victim, said ; “ This is bearing worthy 
of a soldier and a man of honor. I solicit your 
friendship. Blows are only for the pusillani- 
mous scamps who deserve them.” 

From that time forth Sora and ARGUELLO were 
friends; but the launch, which had been brought 
to Monterey was found so useful that it never got 
back to the presidio, and ARGUELLO sighed in 
vain for his timber. 

From that day to this, Tamalpais has been a 
prey to the woodman’s axe, yet still the moun- 
tain is densely wooded, and is rich in those won- 
derful ‘“* redwoods,” own cousins to the Sequoias 
(Big Trees), and their superior in all but size. 
Limbs are more frequent, foliage is denser, and 
symmetry is more perfect. Containing a large 
amount of iron and no pitch, redwood resists the 
action of water without signs of decay for years. 
It receives a beautiful finish, and can be made to 
resemble rosewood so closely as to deceive even 
experts. Shrinking less than pine in drying, it 
is specially valuable for the outside of houses 
when there is no pressure upor it. On the other 
hand, being extremely brittle, a two-inch redwood 
plank resting on the ends will not support the 
weight of an ordinary man. It splits quickly. 
Not long ago the county jail at Redwood City, 
San Mateo County, was built wholly of this delu- 
sive wood, and, a8 a consequence, any prisoner 
armed with a penknife could quickly cut his 
way out of durance. When, on one occasion, 
several prisoners suddenly disappeared, it was 
stated by a San Francisco journal that the es- 
cape had been accomplished by means of a table- 
spoon and a tenpenny nail. “ Not at all,” wrote 
the jail-breakers from Livermore Pass, Alameda 
County, then a favorite resort for desperadoes. 
“One of us, in standing on one foot while draw- 
ing a boot off the other, slipped, and falling back- 
ward, went through the side of the building, 
landing on his head outside. Seeing what mis- 
chief had been done, and supposing we'd be 
charged for the same, we concluded that we'd 
‘vamose the ranch.’ When the rainy season sets 
in and camping out becomes unpleasant, we'll 
return to jail, provided the county agrees to 
charge us nothing for repairs, and makes our 
quarters water-tight and comfortable.” 

Half-way down Tamalpais glitters lovely Lagu- 
nitas (little lake), that supplies San Rafael with 
the best water in California, and as we return to 
the valley, twelve miles away, with its villas and 
gardens, its vineyards and orchards, its number- 
Jess drives and rides, its mountain views and 
glimpses of the bay, I wonder why Americans 
cross the Atlantic for scenery and climate. Sur- 
rounded by hills, protected from the sharp air of 
the ocean by beneficent Tamalpais, San Rafael 
deserves to be called the Sanatorium of Central 
California. To her sun and evergreen slopes, 
her hospitality and beauty, I owe ten weeks of 
happiness aud more than ten weeks of health. 

Kate Fiexp. 











WAGNER'S “DAS RHEINGOLD.” 


In Das Rheingold, which was brought forward 
for the first time in America at the Metropolitan 
Opera-house on January 4th, WaGNER came near- 
er than any dramatist has ever come-to realizing 
the suggestions of the Manager to the Poet in the 
first prologue to Gerar’s Faust. He has spared 
neither “ pictures nor machines,” made prodigal 
use of at least “thc greater light of heaven,” 
employed “ water, fire, and rocky walls” without 
stint, and if hic has 1.t literally traversed the uni- 
verse “from heaven, through the world to helt,” 
has at least made a promenade from Walhalla 
through the Rhine to the sulphurous and cavern- 
ous depths of Nibelheim. In producing the four 
dramas which constitute WaGner’s tragedy, The 
Ring of the Nwelung, the management has. pro- 
ceeded in something like the order followed by 
Waener in writing them. Every student of 
Wacyer knows that the tetralogy grew back- 
ward. The poet had finished the drama now 
known as Die Gétterdimmerung before the aui- 
bition rose within him to imitate the Greek poets 
and construct a trilogy out of the poetical mate- 
rial to be found in Scandinavian mythology and 
the great medieval epic of Germany. Siegfried’s 
Death, as the drama was called, knew nothing of 
the destruction of the old gods, That element 
was introduced when the scope of his plan was 
widened, and when in the widening process Wac- 
NER got farther and farther away from the his- 
torical alloy, which in Germany had got mixed 
with the original metal, until he had put behind 
him every trace of the world of reality except 
that which is elemental. This he accomplished 
in Das Rheingold. 

Its theatre is on, about, and in the earth, but 
its actors are in no wise related to humanity, 
they are the creatures whom we meet in the Eddas 
and Sagas of the Norti:, the fabulous imagininge 
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of the Scandinavian minstrel and sagaman. Only 
their names have been transliterated. The effect 
of the emancipation of the tale from everything 
historical upon the mind of such an imaginative, 
fertile, and ingenious master of stage-craft as 
Wagner can be imagined. The play is designed 
as the prologue to a tragedy of Hellenic propor- 
tions, dealing with one of tlie great problems of 
liuman existence. By pushing the action back to 
a period which places no fetters upon the fancy, 
WaGyer was enabled to present that problem 
free from all conventionalities of thought and 
feeling, and to appeal to the imagination of his 
public with all the adjuncts and paraphernalia 
of fairy-land. He does this so successfully as to 
make the blasé play-goer wish for the intellectual 
naivelé and high imagination of childhood, so 
that the enjoyment of the mimic miracles might 
be made perfect through faith. Alas, that pry- 
ing reporters and artists should have found their 
way behind the scenes to tell us that the play- 
ful nixies are strapped in saddles, mounted on a 
frame-work and carriage, and that their motions 
are regulated by cranks manipulated by men who 
have had to study the score in order to know 
when and how to make Alberich’s tormentors ap- 
proach and elude him. Alas, too, that the saine 
disillusionists should have insisted on showing 
us the rainbow from the rear, and exposing all 
the wires in fairy-land! 

Critical judgment has denied the same measure 
of poetical and musical beauty to Das Rheingold 
that is possessed by the other dramas of the te- 
tralogy; but for this there is compensation in its 
greater pictorial attractiveness. The most opu- 
Jent scenes in such operas as The Queen of Sheba, 


Ferdinand Cortez, The Prophet, and L’ Africaine, | 


with all their glistening tinsel and pageantry, do 
not delight the eye half so much as the picture 
disclosed by the first parting of the curtain in Das 
Rheingold. By ingenious use of gauze screens, 
painted canvas, and light effects the stage is 
made to seem filled from floor to flies with water. 
Below is the rocky bed of the Rhine. Strange 
plants creep up the side, where gnarled roots pro- 
ject into the water. Above, a faint light plays 
over the rippling surface. Gradually the music 
of the introduction, which had begun with a sin- 
gle deep tone, becomes more animated; there is 
no change in the melody or harmony from begin- 
ning to end, but the addition of instruments with 
lighter and lighter tone-color, and the augmenta- 
tion ‘of the wavy accompaniment, suggest to the 
ear the growing light which the eve detects in the 
picture. Floating up and down, as if on the flux 
and reflux of the music, three nixies appear swim- 
ming around a jagged rock in the middle of the 
scene. They are the Rhinedaughters, whose duty 
it is to guard the magical gold. Careless crea- 
tures, they sing and gambol with each other; then, 
seeing the dwarf Alberich crawling among the 
rocks below, engage him in tormenting dalliance. 
Alberich has become enraged at his pretty tan- 
talizers, when a ray of sunlight falls upon the 
gold, which lies in a cleft at the summit of the 
jagged rock, and now begins to glow. The in- 
creasing refulgence is seen and heard simultane- 
ously, for as the new light floods the scene, or- 
chestra and singers break out into a ravishing 
apostrophe to the gold. The secret of its power 
if wrought into a ring by one who has forsworn 
Jove is prattled away by the nixies. Alberich 
clambers up the rock, renounces love, and seiz- 
ing the gold, plunges into the depths. Darkness 
shrouds the nixies, whose merry music runs out 
into gloomy plaints, 

This description is not fanciful. All that is 
here told is done, and the pleasure which the eye 
derives from one of the loveliest stage illusions 
aver conceived is intensified by the beautiful mu- 
sic, which has a marvellous descriptive potency 
that almost makes the ear share the function of 
sight. In the second scene we are brought to the 
abode of the gods, or rather in its vicinity, and 
made a witness of the debate between the giants 
Fafnir and Fasolt on one side, and the celestial 
personages of the play on the other, for the pos- 
session of Freia. She is the Venus of the North, 
and (in Waenrr’s scheme) the guardian of the 
golden apples which rejuvenate the gods. She 
had been promised to the giants as a reward for 
the building of Walhalla, a magnificent castle 
which gleams in the sunlight on the opposite 
bank of the Rhine. As Odin had to pay a ran- 
som for the killing of Otter in the Scandinavian 
tale, so now Wotan is asked to ransom Freia 
with the treasures that Alberich had heaped up 
in Nibelheim through the power of the ring. 
Wotan is as anxious as the giants to possess the 
ring, and when old age and decrepitude are 
threatened by the loss of Freia and her apples 
of gold, he and Loge descend to Nibelheim, bind 
Alberich, drag him to the surface, and compel 
him to buy his liberty with the Nibelung hoard 
and magic ring. In the caverns of Nibelheim the 
rocks glow with the reflection of forge fires, and the 
clang of hammers falling upon anvils fills the ear ; 
for the Nibelungs are workers in metals. Under 
the walls of Walhalla the gods compel Alberich to 
ransom himself, and Wotan robs him of the ring. 
The dwarf burdens it with a curse, thus introdu- 
cing into the drama the evil principle which accom- 
plishes the destruction of all its heroes till resti- 
tution is made and expiation accomplished by the 
death of Siegfried and the immolation of Briinn- 
hilde. The ring goes to the giants as part of 
Freia’s ransom, and the strife between gods, gi- 
ants, dwarfs, and demi-gods-for its possession 
having been begun, the gods enter Walhalla, 
crossing the Rhine on a rainbow bridge (the Bi- 
JSrést of the Eddas) which Donner builds by rea- 
son of his dominion over the storm elements. 
Loge lingers in doubt for‘a while. As the god 
of fire and the restless representative of the de- 
structive principle, he has pervaded every scene 
except the first, his red cloak fluttering, eyes, 
hands, feet, body moving synchronously with a 
fitful chromatic phrase that crackles and flashes 
and flickers through the orchestra whenever he 


of society. 
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takes part in the action. As for the other gods, 
they present themselves to the spectators in pic- 
turesque robes and ornaments copied from the 
oldest relics of Scandinavian antiquity. The de- 
fects in the Metropolitan representations, judged 
by the standard set by Baireuth, Vienna, Munich, 
or Dresden, are exceedingly few, and mostly in 
the mechanical departinent, and due to structural 
defects in the stage. H. E. Krensiew. 








On September 18, 1875, at the Lyceum Theatre 
in London, Henry Irvine appeared as Macbeth for 
the first time. He had not yet assumed the man- 
agement of that theatre, but he had gained his 
great success there in Hamlet, having played that 
part for two hundred consecutive nights, and he 
was in the flood-tide of public favor; so that 
whatever he might do was sure to be regarded 
with respect and interest. He acted Macbeth for 
eighty nights, and he revived it for six weeks on 
December 16, 1876. Since then he has left it 
untouched, until now he once more brings it for- 
ward at the Lyceum, presenting it with such mag- 
nificence of environment as certainly never was 
lavished on it before. The new revival was ac- 
complished on December 29, 1888. Macbeth is 
played by Irvine; Lady Macbeth by ELien Terry. 

No actor troubles the waters so much as Hen- 
ry Irvine does. The strength of his character, 
the originality of his mind, the resolute persist- 
ency of his purpose, the charm of his tempera- 
ment, and the great vitality of his conduct unite 
to make him an extraordinary figure and a potent 


ACT I1., SCENE I. 


force in the world of art and in the cultured circles 
His appearance in any character is a 
signal for division of opinion. His appearance as 
Macbeth started a critical controversy, which now 
bursts forth afresh. His advocates hail the embod- 
iment as a conspicuous illustration of the beauty 
and felicity of method with which he invests an 
ideal creation with the attributes of humanity, and 
thus interprets the Shakespearian original, not as 
a poetic abstraction or a stage figure, but as an 
actual, possible, and comprehensible human be- 
ing. His assailants, on the contrary, while they 
concede that his acting is at times magnificent, 
declare that he has misunderstood the drift of the 
tragedy, and that the ideal of Macbeth presented 
by him is absolutely false. The historjcal accu- 
racy of scenes and dresses, the copious variety 
of embellishment, the felicitous adjuncts, and in 
general the weird splendor with which he has 
produced the tragedy are admitted on every hand, 
and are not only admitted, but warmly extolled. 
Mr. Marcertson’s drawings, which appear with this 
paper, partially indicate the magnificence of the 
revival. The stairway above delineated is com- 
posed of massive stone steps. 

Mr. Irvine, it would appear, apprehends Mac- 
beth from a point of view that no other actor or 
student of the part has taken. He insists that a 
man capable of such damnable treachery and such 
horrible crimes can never have had any good in 
him ; that Macbeth is radically wicked. He per- 
ceives that Macbeth suffers from remorse, or from 
something like it, but he perceives that this suf- 
fering precedes as well as follows the murder of 

and therefore, and for other reasons, he 
concludes that the sensibility of Macbeth is not 
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ELLEN TERRY AS LADY MACBETH. 


moral, but poetical, meaning thereby that it is 
unreal. According to this view the real Macbeth 
is to be sought, not in his words, but exclusively 
in his deeds. He intends from the first to murder 
the King, to murder the Prince of Cumberland, to 
murder Banquo, to murder anybody and every- 
body who stands between his ambition and the 
Scottish throne. It was he who first conceived 
the plan of killing Duncan, and broke that enter- 
prise to his wife by letters—not by any means 
a new doctrine. Once entered on his career of 
a in and butcher, he stops at nothing. He is 
wading in blood, and it were as tedious to turn 
back as to proceed. He. will slaughter even the 
little children of his adversary—‘ his wife, his 
babes, and all unfortunate souls that trace him in 
his line.” Yet all the while he is in misery, be- 
cause all the while his fine poetic intuition, his 
imaginative grasp of life and of its mysterious and 
sublime environments, make him acutely aware 
of the enormity of his conduct, the consequences, 
both horrible and pathetic, of his dastardly deeds, 
“the pity of it,” and the utter emptiness of all 
that he has gained. In other words, Macbeth is 
a ruffian who halts at no crime for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, but who is continually 
avenged upon himself through the excess of his 
poetic sensibility. Another man would suffer 
through conscience; Macbeth suffers through im- 
agination. This seems to be—in part, at least, 
and as nearly as can be determined from report, 
and not from vision—Mr. Irvine's position. He 
cannot accept the old doctrine of Macbeth’s ori- 
ginal virtue and inherent no- 
bleness, because to him it 
seems preposterous and in- 
credible that a virtuous and no- 
ble person should steal upon his 
sleeping guest at,a midnight 
hour and stab him to death in 
his bed. But in practical ef- 
fect as to the performance of 
the part it would not appear 
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to make any difference whether Macbeth suffers 
from the stings of conscience or the stings of 
imagination, so that he suffers. The probability 
is that Mr. Irvine is in fact acting Macbeth in a 
spirit of subtle sympathy with the poetry of 
SHAKESPEARK’s conception, albeit with some defi- 
ciency of robust and massive physique, and with 
some excess of metaphysical analysis, and that 
the commotion that has been created by his per- 
formance among critics of the drama is due in a 
far greater degree to what he has said or caused 
to be said about Macbeth than to anything that 
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HENRY IRVING AS MACBETH. 


he has dorie in playing it. He would be apt to 
disappoint the conventional view of Macbeth, 
which 1sists on his being a Hercules; but if, as 
his censors allege, his Macbeth is almost effemi- 
nate in his lack of moral courage and in his fre- 
quent moments of terror-stricken collapse, there 
is no reason to suppose that he disappoints those 
who are true judges of the dramatic art. A per- 
formance as it is may differ very widely from a 
performance as it seems to be in the hair-split- 
ting analysis of an ideal on paper. Mrs. Sippons 
was great in Lady Macbeth, but her essay ou the 
character is not deemed indicative of her great- 
ness init. The figure of Irvixe’s Macbeth in bis 
gold armor must be a thrilling presence, and his 
desperate fight at the last is said to be a tremen- 
dous spectacle of delirious valor. 

With the old theory of Macbeth most readers 
are fumiliar. He is, at the outset, a heroic sol- 
dier, “ Bellona’s bridegroom,” “ worthy Macbeth.” 
But there is a germ of evil in him, and the forces 
of evil that have ruled the world—embodied and 
indicated by the three witches—are enabled to 
obtain possession of him. ‘Something wicked 
this way comes.”” Both Macbeth and his wife are 
dominated by fiends. Both are wicked, but the 
man is weaker in his wickedness than the wo- 
man, because prescient, imaginative, and even ten- 
der, and therefore he is the more ruthless and 
bloody. Remorse and fear, reacting on a cou- 
rageous nature, drive it into an insane fury, and 
that is mostly the condition of Macbeth. The 
pathos of the tragedy arises from the utter in- 
ability of these doomed creatures to escape their 
terrible destiny of evil. Their loneliness upon 
the barren eminence of sin to which they have 
mounted almost breaks the heart to witness. No- 
thing in literature is more touching than the cold 
and solitary anguish of these two ravaged figures 
standing together in the deserted and silent ban- 
quet-room after the scene of Banquo’s ghost. 
When Macbeth and his Queen are acted in the 
spirit indicated by these views, the tragedy is 
made no less significant to the heart than im- 
pressive to the imagination. That great actress 
Cuar.otre CusHMan declared that Macbeth is the 
great-grandfather of all the Bowery ruffians; but 
that is a mistake. He loses all grandeur and all 
sympathy, and furthermore all interest, when he 
is presented in that guise. 

There was great curiosity bout Eten Terry as 
Lady Macbeth, and much the same thing is said 
of it that is said of its companion performance : 
the acting is superb, the ideal incorrect. Those 
actors who grasp a character by intuition are al- 
ways better, however, than those who think their 
way to it, and Evten Terry was always strong in 
her intuitions, The ideal of Lady Macbeth that 
she would naturally form would be that of the 
fragile, fascinating woman, not the masculine ter- 
Mrs. Sippons thought that Lady Mac- 
beth should .be slender and delicate, full of fire 
and spirit, but exquisitely feminine. It is certain 
that Macbeth loves her. A really minute, pro- 
found, and truthful exposition of this aspect of 


the matter has never been given upon-the stage— 


unless it is given now—and it would be of great 
interest. SHAKESPEARE, we may be very sure, did 
not leave it out of his scheme. ‘No man is any 
longer a mystery when you know the woman who 
is in his heart. Eten Terry seems to-have made 
Lady Macbeth a ruler of her husband through his 
love for her, and not through her superior force 
of character or her insensibility to danger, horror, 
orsin. And she has evidently depicted with heart- 
breaking fidelity to nature the hopeless remorse 
—whick is not contrition—the desolate blank of 
silent, corroding misery, with no possibility of 
repentance or relief, and no fear of the future, 
because nothing can be more terrible and afflict- 
ing than the preserit, under which tle frail body 
of the Queen weakens, till at last, “by self and 
violent hands,” she puts a period to her mortal 
woe and sleeps forever. Wittiam WInter. 
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ACT V. SCENE VII—* Of all men else I have avoided thee.” 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR MATTHEW STANLEY 
QUAY, OF PENNSYLVANIA.—From a PuotoaraPn 
By Gutekunst, Pui.ape.pura.—[Ske Page 74.) 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Since the election of last November a number of men 
have been brought into national prominence in one way or 
other who theretofore laid claim to little more than local repu- 














COLONEL WILLIAM WADE DUDLEY, EX-COMMISSIONER 
OF PENSIONS.—[Sre Pace 74.) 


His father owned a small brick-yard, in which, when a school- 
boy, he was wont to earn two cents of a summer morning by 
turning five hundred bricks before setting out for school. Later 
in his boyhood he worked in a book-store for $1 25 a week, to 
do which he was compelled to walk four.miles each morning 


: A : hs JOHN WANAMAKER, OF PHILADELPHIA.—From a Puotocraru sy and evening. When Chambersburg offered no satisfying op- 
tation and influence. Foremost among these is Mr. Joun WoC: Tivion & Co. Paivapairuta. 





THE’ MAKE-UP OF THE CASTLE AND RAINBOW SCENE OF “DAS RHEINGOLD.” 
Drawn py E. J. Meexen.—[Sct Pact 70.) 





Wanamaker, of Phila- 
delphia, whose availa- 
bility for the position 
of Postmaster-General 
has been discussed with 
rather more than usual 
interest by persons. of 
all shades of political 
belief. 

Although the most 
widely known inhab- 
itant of Philadelphia, 
Mr. WANAMAKER as a 
man is practically a 
stranger to the country. 
It is as a name, as a gen- 
eral store, in fact, that 
he has become noted, 
not only to shoppers 
and business men in 
Philadelphia, but also 
to readers of news- 
paper advertisements 
elsewhere: In some re- 
spects Mr. WANAMAKER 
is the most remarkable 
merchant in America. 
He has built up in a 
few years what is claim- 
ed to be the largest re- 
tail store in this coun- 
try, and the third larg- 
est in the world. Like 
many men whose lives 
are records of brill- 
iant achievements, Mr. 
WaANAMAKER’S _ origin 
was commonplace, if 
not actually humble. 
He was born in histor- 
ic old Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, in 1838, 


SCENE I. OF *“*DAS RHEINGOLD” FROM BEHIND.—Drawn sy E. J. Merxer —(Sex Pagr 70.) 


portunities for his ambition, young Wanamaker bade farewell to 





NON, ANTHONY HIGGINS, THE NEWLY ELECTED UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM DELAWARE.—From a Puoto. ny Lupovie. —[{See Page 67 


his parents and his four brothers, and walked to 
Philadelphia, where he found employment as a 
clerk in a clothing store known as Tower: Hall 
Subsequently he became secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at a salary of $1000 
avear, In 1861 he formed a partnership with his 
brother-in-law, and, assisted by his wife’s father, 
began business in the clothing line at Sixth and 
Market streets. The firm, which was known as 
WaNAMAKER & Brown, had alternating periods of 
prosperity and failure; but in the course of a few 
years it secured a solid foot-held. In this busi- 
ness Mr. WanaMAKreR showed himself to be a 
remarkably shrewd and original advertiser. It 
is to his liberal and persistent advertising that 
he owes most of his success as a merchauit. 
After Evangelist Moopy closed a series of re- 
vival meetings in an old railway freigtit station 
at Thirteenth and Market streets in the winter of 
1876, -Mr. Wanamaker bought the place and sold 
clothing in it. He called it the Grand Depot.” 
This was the beginning of his huge general store, 
in which forty-seven different branches of busi- 
ness are now carried on. Mr. Wanamaker did 
not confine himself to the sale of ciothing in the 
new place, but sold almost everything that a cus- 
tomer wanted to buy. By purchasing advanta- 
geously and selling at a small profit he soon secured 
a large trade, with the result that many smaller 
dealers in various lines were obliged to give up 
business. As fast as these men went into bank- 
ruptcy they either removed from the city or en- 
gaged themselves to Mr. WaNAMAKER as clerks. 
One bankrupt merchant, who before the growth 
of the “‘Grand Depot” set in did an annual busi- 
ness of $200,000, is now a floor-walker for Wan- 
AMAKER, it is said, at a salary of $25 a week. 
Although Mr. Wanamaker may be seen at his 
store at almost any hour from 7.30 a.m. to 6.30 
p.m., he yet finds plenty of time in which to super- 
vise the affairs of the Bethany Sunday-school, 
which he established in a small shop at Twelfth 
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and Bainbridge streets about thirty years ago. 
It now has something like 2500 attendants. A 
a college, a young men’s literary society, 
and several benevolent and missionary organiza- 
tions are connected with it. Mr. WaNaMaKER 
has not developed this missionary movement to 
the exclusion of everything else, 
many thousands of dollars to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and other worthy objects. 
In his personal habits Mr. Wanamaker Is quite 
Puritanical, inasmuch as he never uses liquor or 
tobacco in any form, never goes to the theatre, 
hever attends 


ch Ire h, 


a horse-race or sporting contest. 
His onlv relaxation is the management of his 
Sunday-school. He has a city house in Walnut 
Siveet, a country place at Jenkintown, and a sea- 
side cottage at Cape May Point. 
Mr. WaNnaMAKER attracted some 


™ 
Two vears ago 
attention by pur- 


} 


but has given | 


| vears—from 1 


HARPER'S WE 


General of the State, with the rank of Lieutenant- 


Colonel, and was the Military Agent of Pennsyl- 
vania at Washington, besides being 


Major. He 
Governor Curtin when that office was created by 
the Legislature. 
Harrisburg Governor Curtin gave him, in Au- 
gust, 1862, the commission of Colonel of the 134th 
Pennsylvania, a new nine-months’ regiment, but 
he resigned in the following December. During 
three successive years also—1864, 1865, and 1866 
—Cvlouel Quay was elected a member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. 

In 1869 he founded a newspaper at Beaver 
called the Radica/, and continued some time as 
its editor, The next public office he filled was 
that of Secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn 
sylvania, which he held continuously for about ten 
873 to 1882 inclusive—with the ex- 


ception of a short break in 1878, when he resigned 


chasing Munkacsy’s painting, “Christ Before | 
Pilate,” for a large sum of money. 
WILLIAM WADE DUDLEY, 


Fork some months past the name of Colonel 
Dcpiry n one of the most widely known 
in these United States. is regarde od 
as a man of rich intellectual resource—a daring, 
accomplished, and skilful politician. By others 
he is regarded as the incarnation of political in- 
trigie—a representative specimen of the class of 


has bee 


By some he 





men who bring discredit upon American polities, 

In anotier place in this week's issue of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY we give a picture of this much-dis- 
cussed individual. Wiaiti1am Wapr Deptey’s life 
He was born at Weathers- 
field, Windsor County, Vermont, August 27, 1842. 
He is thus in the prime of life, having ols a d- 
vanced a few months bevond his forty-seventh 
birthday. Prior to entering Yale College he was 
educated first at Philips Academy, Vermont, and 
afte: ward at Russel’s Collegiate and Commercial 
Academy, New Haven, Connecticut. Circumstances 
Jed him to Richmond, Indiana, in 1860, and we 
find him fora short time engaged in the business 
of milling. When the war broke out in 1861 he 
raised a company, 
as Captain. He 
the war, 


has been an active one 


and entered the Union army 
gallantry through 


rising to the rank of Colonel and Brevet 


served with 


Brigadier-General. From 1866 to 1870 he was 
Clerk of the Circuit Court of Wayne County. 
Having given himself to the study of law, he was 


admitted to the bar in 1875 Whether his pa- 
tience was not equal tothe requirements of the new 
soon find him 
ative post of cashier of 
In 1879 
appointed United States Marshal for In- 


situation does not appear, but we 


occupying the more luer 
the Richmond (Indiana) Savings-bank. 


he was 


diana, and in 1881, on June 17th, he was appoint- 
ed Commissioner of the Pension Bureau at Wash- 
ington. He had done some good service to his 


party, and this was his reward, 
As Pension 


had trouble 


Colonel 
moment he 


Dupiry 
from the entered the 
office. He was the object of incessant attack, and 
became tired of /his office, resigning Novem- 
her 16, 1882. The experience acquired in the 
Pension Bureau, ,jhowever, was not lost upon 
him; and having returned to the practice of law, 
he found and continues to find profitable occu- 
pation in the prosecution of pension claims, Of 
pronounced Kepublic an tendencies, he was chosen, 
July 17, National Repub 
lican C In this capacity he was brought 
into painful prominence by a letter which he is 
ll to have written, offering 


Commissioner 


1888, Treasurer of the 


omlmittee, 


instruction to the 
Republican election managers in Indiana, The 
floaters-in-five” 
eneraily known that it 


Various points in. the 


jetter are 


famous * 
“oO well and £0 ¢ 


is not necessary to repeat thein here. This let- 
ter has given Colonel DupLey a world of trou- 
ble. Toward the close of the vear he was, under 
the provisions of Section 5511 of the Revised 
Statutes, charged with bribery, and it was be- 
lieved by his enemies that Colonel DepLey would 


obtain some special experience 
The charge, however, has 
Grand Jury, acting 
Woops of the Unite 
found themselves 
ment 


of the State prison, 
fallen through, the 
under the direction of Judge 
i States Circuit Court, having 


mable to formulate an indict- 


MATTHEW S. QUAY. 

As a master 
American 
more widely known than MarrHEW STANLEY Quay, 
United from Pennsylvania, and 
Chairman of the National Republican Committee 
during the late Presidential canvass which result- 
ed in the ss of General Harrison. Born 
September 30, 1833, at Dillsburg, a small post 
y, Pennsylvania, about fif- 
southwest of Harrisburg, the State 
still young when his father, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, removed with his fam- 
ily to Beaver County. The Jad was placed in the 
Beaver and Indiana academies, where he pre- 
pared for Jefferson Colles ge, in his native State. 
On graduating there, in 1850, Mr. Quay chose the 
law as his profession, and beg 
that purpose at Pittsburgh. 
however, he made 


in the 
volities no man of our dav has become 
. 


States Senator 





borough of York Co 
teen 
capital, he was 





miles- 


an his studies for 
Before practising, 
a journey to the Southwestern 
States, and there taught school to pay his ex- 
penses. On his return. he resumed his 
studies, was admitted to the Beaver County bar 
in 1854, and was appointed Prothonotary of the 
county the next year. The year 
was elected to the office, 
elected in 1859. 

When the war for the out, Mr. 
Qvay resigned his office, a Lieu- 
tenant in the Tenth Pennsylvania Reserves. The 
organizing and administrative abilities which in 
later years made dim so famous in politics were 
already sufficiently marked to cause him to be 
retained by Governor Curtin at Harrisburg, ie. | 
State capital, for work in the military staff de- 
partments. He served as Assistant Commissary- 


following he 


same and he was re- 


Union broke 
and was made 


in order to accept the appointment of Recorder 
of the city of Philadelphia, which, however, he 


| vave up the following year to return to the Secre- 








taryship. During this prolonged period he built 
up a reputation which spread far beyond the 
boundaries of his State. He was delegate at 
large to the Republican National Convention of 
1872, 1876, and 1889, besides being Chairman of 
the Republican State Committee in 1878 and 1879. 
In 1885 at the general State election he was the 
Republican candidate for State Treasurer, and 
polied the largest vote ever given to a candidate 
for that office. In January, 1887, he was elected 
to the United States Senate, to succeed Joun I. 
MircHeELt, from the following 4th of March. Sen- 
ator Quay entered upon the recent Presidential 
canvass as head of the Republican National Com- 
mittee after a quarter of a century of constant 
connection with the inner workings of State and 
national politics. He is a little over fifty-five 
years, and has more than four years of his term 
of Senator before him. 


UNDESERVEDLY LAUGHED AT, 


Tue unthinking are prone to make game of nervous- 
ness. Yet this is a very real and serious affliction, 
the harassing symptoms of which are rendered all the 
more poignant by ridicule. The stomach is usually 
responsible for these symptoms—its weakness and 
disorder find a reflex in the braiu, which is the head- 
quarters of the nervous system. Asa perve tonic and 
tranguillizer, we believe that not one cau be pointed 
outso effective as Hostetier’s Stomach Bitters. In re- 
newing vigorous digestion, it strikes the keynote of 
recovery of strength and quietude by the nerves. 
Headaches, tremors in quiet sleep, abnormal sensitive- 
hess to unexpected noises—all these modify and 
ultimately disappear as the system gains strength 
from the great tonic. Dyspepsia, biliousness, rhen- 
matism, constipation, and kidney complaints are sub- 
dued by the Bitters.—[Adv.] 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Great Pain Revikver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 


| Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhea.Colds, Sprains, 


Burns, Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises,25c.a bottle.-{Adv.] 


Wuewn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 


[ddv.] 


C. C. Suaynn, manufacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
ments, newest styles, and allleading fashionable furs, 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashiou-book mailed 
free. Send your address.—[(Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mas. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 


} ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 


practical management of | 





legal | 


the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a buttle.—[Adv.] 


Boenetr’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Pressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion,and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.] 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE tor the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 5c. 
—(Adv.] 


Tur superiority of Burnert’s F.avorinc Extracts 
consists in their pertect purity and great strength.-[dd.J 


Wr recommend the use of ANGostuRA Bitters to 
our friends who suffer with dyspepsia.—[Adv. ] 


HOUBIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess cf 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 


FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 
19, Faub. St. Honore, Paris. 












Sold by Grocers rs everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mase, 





THOMAS ‘P.SIMPSON, Washington, | 
| PATENTS ° C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write fur luventor’s Guide. | 


Chief of 
Transportation and Telegraphs, with the rank of 
also became Military Secretary to 


In the midst of this service at 


EKLY. 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the Kopak. The opera- 
tion of making a picture 
consists simply of press- 
ing a button. One Hun- 
dred instantaneous pict- 
ures ave made without 
reloading, No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division 
of labor is offered, whereby all the work of 
finishing the pictures is done at the factory, 
where the camera can be sent to be reloaded. 
The operator need not learn anything about 
photography. He can “press the button” —we 
do the rest. 

Send for copy of Kopak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


‘The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co,, 


ROCHESTER, N Y. 


pC! Na 
: Side Back 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney 
and Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, and 
Weakening Pains, relieved in one — 
the 1e 
art Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster ‘na 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plaster, 
25 cts.; 5 for #1. At druggists, or ‘of Porter Dru 





Price, $25.00. 





AND CHEMICAL Co., Boson. 


Ceniita = 





So hs that the most 
- delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 

gi. FLESH PRODUCER, 

' Persons gain rapidly 
while sabing it. 


eH SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Drucests. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


Darlinglew. 
115 Ari kX : 


FR ae AND SCOTCH 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 
Highest Quality Freuch Sateens, 


Superior Quality Scotch Zephyrs, 


In entirely new Designs and Combination of 
colors, confined exclusively to our firm, enabling 
us to offer our customers many goods that it is 
not possible for them to obtain elsewhere, in ad- 
dition to the largest stock ever shown at retail. 


N26%.1I28 Choo St 
g Philadelphia 




















‘Best Thing of its Kind.” 


I am the happy owner of a 
set of your Franklin Square 
Song Colletion, and I assure 
you we would be entirely lost 
at our house without it. . . . It 
is, I am bound to say, the best 
thing of its kind ever published. 


— Frank Appel, 507 E. 81st St., New York. 
Five Numbers, each containing 200 Songs and 
Hymns'on 184 pages—making 1000 in all—have 
thus far been issued. Prices, t-paid to any 
address : Pa) “ag 50 cts. each ; Boa 8, 60 cts. 3 Cloth, 
$1.00; or the First Four *Numbers handso mely 
bound’ together in One Volume (Cloth) for $8.00. 
4&e-Send Postal Card for full contents. 
Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, 
or may be ordered by mail direct from the Publish: 
ers. Address Harper & 



















Sold by all | 


New York. | 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


ALL WINTER MODELS 
At less than half price. 





SPRING SEASON, 1889. 
New Gowns, Coats, & Hats 


on exhibition about Feb. 20th. 
210 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published: 


4 
LATIN DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
A LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 


By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Pu.D., Editor of 
‘*Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.” 
pp. xil., 1192. Large 8vo, Cloth, &5.50; 


Sheep, $6.00. 
Le 
SCIENCE IN BIBLE 
LANDS. 
By Sir J. W. Dawson. 
MODERN SCIENCE IN BIBLE LANDS. 
By Sir J. WiILtiaM Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D. 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Etc. With Maps and I)- 
lustrations. pp. xvi., 606. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2.00. 
IIT. 

BESANT’S NOVELS. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
By WALTER BESANT. — Richly 
pp. Vi., 384. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
ALL SORTS AND 
I2mo, Cloth, $1.2 


A Novel. 
Illustrated. 


CONDITIONS OF 
5.—THE 


MEN. 
WorRLD WENT 


Veky WELL THEN. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
A 

THE GOVERNMENT 
of 


THE UNITED STATES. 
By W. J. Cockrr, A.M. 


pp- X., 274. 
Cloth, 72 cents, 


12mo, 
ae 
BIBLE. CHARACTERS. 
By Charles Reade. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS, By CHARLES 
READE, D.C.L., Author of “It is Never 
‘Too Late to Mend,” ‘‘ A Woman-Hater,” 
“Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” ‘ 


Woffington,” etc. pp. iv., 106. 
75 cents, 


Peg 
I2mo, Cioth, 
MAL. 

OUR ENGLISH. 

By Professor Hill of Harvard. 


OUR ENGLISH. By ApbAMs SHERMAN 


HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Harvard University. pp. viii., 
246. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” The above works are for sale by. all booksellers, o» 
will be sent by Havver & Brotuers, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. Hawper’s CATALOGUE sent on 
vecetpt of Ten Cents in stam/s. 




















JANUARY 26, 1889. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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“TIT IS BETTER TO RECEIVE THAN TO GIVE.” 
Jcper (to Defendant). “You take in washing for a living ?” 


Irate anD INJURED PLarntir¥ (interrupting). 
She tek hit in fur fack; but she doan nev’ gie it out no mo’.” 


“Yer right, Mars Jedge! dat’s de vay thing. 





MODEL WAY OF 
CURING A COLD. 


A. A.. Averill writes from 
Salem, Essex Co., Mass., Feb. 
11, 1886: 


“About ten days ago I took a se- 
vere cold, which settled in my chest 
and back and caused me much suffer- 
ing.- I immediately procured three 
ALLCOCK’s PoROUS PLASTERS; two I 
applied to my chest, and one to my 
back. In a few hours my pains sensi- 
bly abated, and in three days I was 
entirely well. I take great pleasure 
in recommending ALLcock’s Porous 
PLASTERS.” 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no explanation or solici- 


tation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 





Sym Barry's 


2 Tricopherous 
fie? (9) __ FOR 


Vv THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the 
Best. 

Has almost a mirac- 

; ulous effect on the 

scalp, destroying scurf and dandruff, and caus- 

ing a splendid crop of Hair to spring up and 

flourish where before all was barren. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 


T0 $10 A DAY! 


AGENTS WANTED! 

aa CIRCULARS FREE. 
1000 Brewster’s Safety Rein Holders 
GIVEN AWAY (0 introduce them. 
H very horse owner buys from 1 to 6. 
Lines never under horse’s feet. Send 25 
cents in stamps to pay postage and pack- 


Pa | ing for Nickle Plated Sample that sells 
WU for 65 cents. Address’ 


BREWSTER MFC. CO., Holly, Mich. 




















Send for descriptive Circu- 
lar. §,D, STEWAR 
cO., AKRON, OHIO. 


plated. Sample by mail, 
$1.50 postage paid. 





Confederate and State 

nih ~ Beans yes Mt 
©} : 

B.W.Mercer.147Cent Ave.Cineinnati,O. 


Fa, Sale- INDIAN RELICS 
: : 








Need | 
Constable A Co 


INDIA PONGEES. 
CORAHS. 


Durivaled for Durability & Wear 


Very new and handsome designs 
will be offered this week in 
SPRING STYLES. 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 





am 





wl gy bs j 
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The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


CIVIL WAR. 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 


in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
. some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertixer. 


NOTICKE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted. Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 





Droadwvay HA 9th ét. 


cal illustrations, In two splendid folio voiumes, same 


famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, | 





ould Oirland.” 


NO OCCASION FOR ALARM. 
“Arrah, an’ if dat’s de wholesale way dey hang men up to de 
tilegraph poles in Imivika, oll be afther betakin’ mesilf back to | bellishing the poles. 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by :3: 
Cuticura 
Remedies. 


YOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curicuna Remeptes are 
infallible. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuttoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curieura 
Rrso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cnre 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to acrofula. 


Rrso.vent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer Droge anv 
Curmticatr Co., Bosvon, Mass. 
Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


beautified by Cutiouna Soap. “a 








taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


Jewett’s New Water Filter 





"UOLEUIO}U] JO YOOG 10} puas —“YONUAAU] JB8I9 Y 


THE JOHN C, JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, X. ¥, 


FSTERBROOK'S S75 


PENS. 








Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 883, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

| THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

| Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 









—— INSTRUMENTS 


p Conceded by the greatest ar. 
tists to be unequaled on either Hemisphere. Factory 
founded {842 at Manchester, England. Catalogue 
free. LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Sole Agts. for the U.S. 





POUND. Nearly double the 
quantity than by the quire, for 
same money 

Send stamp for samples and price-list. 


WM. H. HOSKINS (0,, 927 4®SH ST, 


Yon can live at home ani! make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex :allages Coste 
ly outfit FRKE. Terms FREK. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


PLATE and 50 Carps, 
$1.00. Wedding Invita- 








Sold everywhere. Price, Currovra, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; | 


&@ =6Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and <-¢a@ | 
= : 


Kipney Pains, Backache, and Weakness cured | 
by Curtoura Anti-Patn Paster, an instan- |.. 


RITING PAPERS by ‘the Fe VISITING | 


‘HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
| FEBRUARY, 


| 
| 
| . Dakota. 
By P. F. McCivur«. Maps and Illustrations; 
| Norway and its People. 
By Badrnsrsenne Baornson. First Paper. Fourteen 
Ijustrations by T. pe Tuuisrrer and H. W. Ranerr; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novei. 


By Constranog Fenimore Woonson, Part iI. ; 


The Work of John Ruskin. 


By Dr. Cuantees Watcosteixn. With F) .utispiece 
Portrait of John Ruskin; 


A Russian Village. 
| By Vassu.a Venkstouacin. An Artist’s Sketch. L- 
lustrations Drawn by Vassint Veres1ceuacin; 


To Whom this may Coie. 


| By Epwarp Bettamy. A Short Story; 


The Hotel Drouot. 


By Turoporr Cuitp. Fifteen instrations 


Nepaul the Land of the Goorkhas. 


By Henry Batranrine. Fifteen Lilustrations; 


| 

| Bulb Gardens In-doors. 
By Joun Hassreron. Illustrated by 

| W. Haminron Ginson 3; 

| 

| 


The Training of Children’s Voices in 
Public Schools. 


By Eminis-Curistina Cuntis, 


Poetry: 

THE WAY. By Annie Fircvs; 
SCOTCH SONGS. By Ameétuir Rives; 
SINGING FLAME. By Coatrs Kinney; 
A FRIEND. By Annik Kent; 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Groree Wintitam Curtis, 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wiit1tam Dean Howetss. 
| Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Ciuantes Dupiny Warner. 


Banjovialities. 
By Georer pu Mavrigr. Full-page Illustration. 


| cpm ceesiainneanaatpeeenanintions — 


Literary Notes. By Laurexor Hutton, 


— a 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........... = 4 60 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............- - 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... i 2 00 





Booksellers and Poatmasters usually receive Subserip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct lo the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Poat-ofice Money Orider or Draft. 
When no time is apecified, Subscriptions will begin with 
the eurrent number. 





ew” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the t!- 
tles of nearly four thousand. volames, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Only some brush artists em-. 
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A SUGGESTION. 
(Time. — During a rest.) 
Davpins. “ Find’it pretty hard standing on your head, don’t you ?” 
Mopet. “ Yes, sah. Say, wouldn’t it be jes ez good fo’ yo’ to paint me stan’in’ on my feet, 
an’ den tu’n de picter ober when yo’ gits it dorie ?” 


DECKER 


MATOCEHILIESS 


PIANOS 


83 Union Square, N.Y, 






















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More ecovomical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-teat, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Rovat Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ss THE «GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


Pears” Soap 


Recommended by the Fresident of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 
I have found it matchless for the 


hands and complexion. 
qd Court of Sustice. E deenai: Durrant. On Jap 


© 
35 En the 
- 441 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with a) 
e 


restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 
SRT MEE 


John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark -CHERRY BLOSSOM. 
__ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 




















“The Oxford” 


Five o'clock Tea Stands 


are very fashionable just now. 
The ladies use them to pour 
their own tea, and the gentle- 
men find them useful later in 
the evening—but not for tea. 
Kettle of geo brass 
SILVER-LINED 
(holds 13¢ pints) with brass 
tray and lamp, sent by ex- 





EARL & WILSON S 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


DEAF isicc3| Cay 
Fours aa) a 
is- |/f 


Felner mag, eheggorm Whis 














ened. ‘ortable, Meelfad} justing. e 
ra when al remedies fail. Sold on press, prepaid, for $2.50 
br Ft » 853. B way, cor. 14th & © Qu 290 Pearl Street, N. Y., 

ten or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE. PALMER MFC. CO., Near Beekman. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 
by most Grocers in the 


United 
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States. 
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Fulness, and 

Appetit ~~ of Breath, Costiveness, Scary 
7 Deceate Gnd a8 1 Nervous "end Trembling Subations, &e 
TWENTY MINUTES. This is no defen. 

Pills, and they: will be acknowledged to 


the muscular 8: restoring long-lest Comple: 


IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 


Sold b 


sts generally. 
for the 


Dru: 
nited 


PILLS: 





WORTH. 
GREAT ENGLISH A GUINEA A 
MEDICINE. BOX. 
For aye ond Nervous Disorders, Wind and Pain i Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 


Swelling after “mann? Dhatnns and Drowsiness cena ‘Catt Flushings < cane Loss Rt 


oe on the 8 Disturbed SS Aa i 
. THE FI EST" DOSE WILL ive RELIEF IN 


Every snfferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
to be a Wonderful Medicine.—“ Worth a 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC: —» few doses will work wonders upon the Vital 
xion; bringing beck the keen 


uinea a box.” 


nas Strongthentin 
ge Of appe’ au 


arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human “yy — 
are “facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, 
and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE "LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT. MEDICINE 


and one of the best guarantees t 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., 
tates, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON REGEIPT OF PRICE 25 OENTS A BOX, 


New York, Sole Agents 





Look all: ardand: among 
‘the Retailers, 


then writeto C.C. SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for his price for a genuine ' 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent. less 
than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere. Small 
Furs -and’ Plush Garments 
marked way down. Fashion 
Book mailed free. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





Ely’s Cream Balm 


Gives relief at once for 


COLD in HEAD. 


— | CURES |— 


CATARRH. 
Not a Liquid or Snuff. 
aes Apply Balm into each nostril. 
POSS ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


Y Send $1.25, $2.10, or $8.50 for a 











box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 
by express east of Denver and 
west of New York. Suitable 
for presents. C. F. Guntusr, 212 State St., Chicago. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
59 WALL STREET,N.Y._. 
Bills of Ragchenge, Comaneniat and Travellers'Credits 














available in'any Ae of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT of MEAT 
N. B.—Genuiue only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 






















STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-i878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
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THE “FOREIGN ELEMENT” IN NEW YORK CITY. 





came . 
ork may be but cing ay a 
pn and an soon of i Beran omerincunat er venie 


recital. 
Aceording to the French Directory they follow about two hun- 


dred vocations, The employments ha the number of 
follewers are confectioners, laundresses, and 
mentua-makers, There are sixteen sp! gam three architects, many 
dealers in wines and liquors, k of restau ,and 


rants, 
makers of artificial flowers. It will be in for 
to know what their countrymen did in the early days of New 
ork. According to Professor Marquanp, of Princeton © 
on the list of Freemen preserved in the City Hall, New York, 
occupations or trades are recorded from the year 1695, During 
the fifty years extending from 1695-1745 two hundred and fifty 





VICOMTE PAUL D'ABZAC, FRENCH CONSUL-GENERAL 
AT NEW YORK. 


Frenchmen were made Freemen of the city. Their occupations 


17; peer =, 17 gern t hae *oldulths d 

17; or j ‘ ; an 

silversmiths, 10; tai , 7; carmen, 7; -chandilers, 6; brick- 

layera, 5; school- sail-makers, yeo- 

men, and blacksmiths, 4. each; ship-carpenters, bakers, weavers, 

laborers, wig-makers, 3 each; surgeons, cu ; 
st, 


men are but poorly The Germans have taken from 
them the silk trade was once theirs. not 
compets with the and though a few made money they 
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The dress-makers were once French, now they are Irish. 
Years ago many French women made money in this business, but 
they have gone back to France. The confectionery trade has 
gone inte the hands of the Americans, and they are very success- 
ful. The Orédit Lyonnais of Paris and London some time ago 
started a banking-house in the Equitable Building, with $75,000,000 
capital. They remained but year or two, & that the enter- 
pik yi They are now y , Buiss, 

of the industries of the French, the recent invention 
of a is worthy of mention. The French Consul has 
in his parlor a huge decorative piece composed of flowers which 


are carved with most exquisite delicacy in bronze. The 
leaves and petals, the most delicate veinings, are preserved 
with infimite exactitude. It would seem as if the picoe represented 
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years of patient work. In reality it was produced in a few hours 
and at very small expense by a new process of plating, the inven- 


camps Ange new ew pega n ne yin Maar 
Fed anc pier nap ery ober great ey: emg 
nitely their perfume, and even eir t interiors their nat- 
ural Th process is applied in the ing of silver 
flies; beetles, and other insects, and even in tlie coating of lizards 
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and small snakes for the ornamentation of parasol handles and 
cane heads. The dead insect is hermetically sealed up in its metal 


with reluctance. As a rule, he can- 


peak English, and he finds the language very difficult to 


- not 8 
learn. Thus it happens that at the very outset he is put at a dis- 


advap and*finds-it hard to fight his way in business life. 
Then, Frenchmen are of a sanguine tem t: if their 
hopes do not show promise of early realization they quickly be- 
come discouraged ; they drift into some humble employment where 


they had an imperfect knowledge of the 
them,” remarks the reverend gentleman, 
“live far away and could not come on account of the heavy rains 
and storms, so that it was neither advisable nor was it possible to 
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appoint any special service for so smal] a number with so much 
uncertainty. Nevertheless, the Lord’s Supper was administered to 
them in the French language and according to the French mode, 
with a preceding discourse, which I had before me in writing, as I 

could not trust myself extemporaneously.” 
The therefore, must thank a Dutchman for starting re- 
I services in their own language on the island of Manhattan. 
example of Mr. Micnakuivs in preaching the Gospel to the 

( 


French in the language of their country was followed by some of 
his successors, until finally the French established a church of 
their own. Owing to the religious troubles in France, immigration 
increased very rapidly. The number of refugees was so t that, 
according to Bancrort, from 1648 to 1656 the public documents 
were published in French as well.as ia.Dutch and English, In 
jon there were about two hundred Huguenot families in New 
ct) ““~. 

The immediate founder of the Huguéhot Church in New York 
was the Rev. Przrare Peiret, who in November, 1687, com. 
ing from the county of Foix, in the of France, He immedi- 
ately founded an independent church under the name of the 
“Eglise frangoise & la Nouvelle York,”-though it was sometimes 
called “ Eglise des Réfugiés frangoises #%& Nouvelle York.” In the 
following year he erected a building exclusively devoted to French 
services. This church was situated on Petticoat Lane, known 
later as Marketfield Street, and now entirely covered by the Pro- 
duce Exchange. This building would seat about four hundred 
persons, and a historian says that “every Sabbath-day the le 
assembled, for twenty miles round, from Long Island, Staten Isl- 
and, New Rochelle, ete., for public worship, Every, street near 
was filled with wagons as early as Saturday evening, and in thém 
they passed the night and ate their ffngal Sunday repast, present. 
nes touching spectacle of purity and zeal.” In 1708 the Market. 
field Street Church, having become too small for the growing col- 
ony, a new edifice was erected on King’s Sireet, now Pine Street. 
It was seventy feet long and fifty feet wide. According to ancient 
documents, it was built “of stone plain both within and without, 
fenced from the street,” and had “a Steeple and a Bell.” The 
chureh was quite prosperous for a time, though there were certain 
internal dissensions and jealousies of purely local interest at the 
time. Just before the breaking out of the Revolution, however, 
the attendance on the services had seriously declined. The newer 
generations of Huguenots could speak English as well, or better, 
than they could French, and, naturally, many of them attended the 
English-speaking churches. In 1772 an attempt was made to se- 
cure a pastor who could preach in both French and English, but it 
failed. Many of the ministers of the church, baving been episco- 
pally ordained abroad before they came to this country, looked 
with great favor on the Church of England, and many of the mem- 
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bers of the ion attended the service of that church. It 
is a somewhat ificant fact, too, that a leading Huguenot, soon 
after his arrival, me a vestryman of Trinity Church, An elder 


in the French church who died in 1773 bequeathed one thousand 
pounds to Trinity Church in trust for the first French congregation 
in New York which should adopt the Anglican liturgy. 

After struggling along for some years, the trustees of the so- 
ciety, on September 30, 1802, to prev 2nt the church from disband- 
ing entirely, proposed to their pastor that the Episcopal liturgy be 
adopted. To this important suggestion Mr. Aizszat replied: “As 
to your determination concerning the Anglican liturgy, 1 can see 
nothing in the way of its adoption by us, since the religion is the 
pein I believe, only in the ceremonies, It would, never- 
theless, be well to know exactly the conditions on which the Eng- 
lish would consent to let us have the legacy bequeathed tous [the 


- one referred to]; for if they are onerous or tend to de- 
prive us of our wend, She I could not subscribe to them. If, 


on the contrary, it is only the question-of the simple adoption of 
the liturgy, I unite with you, gentlenian, in it; and I do 
so all the more willingly as I am convinced that that is perhaps 
the only means we have to at last draw our con tion out of 


- that state of nullity where it is at present, As to the latter pur- 


pose, I am, likewise, fully disposed to concur with you in the exe- 
cution of a plan which can only turn out to the advantage of all.” 
At a meeting held in the church a few days later the members of 
the church unanimously gave their consent to the proposed change. 
At this time the American Book of Common Prayer had not been 


translated into the French ; it was therefore th t best 
to adopt the Prayer Bock in the French Episcopa! churches 
of London, Jerse Guernsey, to American use, 


and 

’ 

The church, aher being suitably repaired and altered, was ded- 
icated, May 30, 1803, according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Episcopal Church, by Bishop Moorr, of New York, under the cor- 
porate name of “The French Church du Saint-Esprit.” Services 
were celebrated for the first time ing to the Episcopal form 
on Trinity-Sunday, June 5; Mr. Avpenr, the minister, was admit- 
ted to priest’s orders ir Trinity Church, June 24,1808. In 1834 
the property in Pine Street was sold for $50,000, and a new church 
was built on Franklin Street, corner of Church. in 1863 the church 
removed oom Twenty-second Street, near Fifth Avenue, where 
it now stands. 





* I. “The Germans,” Supplement to Hanrzr’s Wasgty of August 4, 1588. 


IL. “Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes,” Supplement to Harper's Weexty of September 1, 1888. 
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Of the foreigners in New York who speak French (not French- 


¢ men alone), and who believe in religious services, it is estimated 


that seven thousand are Protestants and twenty-five thousand are 
Roman Catholics. Of the seven thousand Protestants, probably 
one thousand attend church more or less regularly. A large num- 
ber of Frenchmen, however, are rationalists, or look upon the whole 
subject of religion with indifference. The naturalistic school of 
French fiction, which is so popular among most Frenchmen at the 
present time, is, to say the least, not conducive to growth in the 
spiritual life; and it will not be denied by Frenchmen themselves 
that the great mass of their countrymen are apt to take a ridicu- 
lous view of religion, politics, social reforms, yes, even life itself. 
It would be hard to find a Frenchman who would testify, as did 
the editor of a well-known literary review, not long ago, in an- 
swer to the question, “ What is the most important thing, you 
have learned up to the present time?” “I have a growing sense 
of the seriousness and importance of human life.” 

The French rationalist in New York looks with more disfavor 
on the Roman Catholic Chureh than he does on the Protestant. 
He will allow his children tq attend the Sunday-school of the 
Protestant Church, though be Will never set foot inside the church 
himself. He will look upon the whole proceeding with good-na- 
tured tolerance, as 
much as to say, “It <& 
don’t amount to much 
one way or the other.” 
Unlike many foreigners 
and many Americans 
of an esthetic turn 
of mind he is not at- 
tracted by a ritualistic 
service. His question 
is always, “Of what 
profit, of what use, is 
it?” He cannot see 
that forms and cere- 
monies carry with them 
a certain significance ; 
he does not understand 
how they can or why 
they should. * This ‘re- 
mark applies to French- 
men whose leanings 
are toward Protestant- 
ism. 

At the French Epis- 
copal church in Twen- 
ty-second Street the 
service is of the plain- 
est description, .the 
minister adhering to 
the use of the black 
gown, which in nearly 
all Episcopal churches 
long since gave way to 
the white surplice. 

The French Church 

du Saint- Esprit, of 
which the Rev. ALFRED 
V. Wirrmeyzr is the 
efficient.. rector, and 
whose historical sketch 
of the church has been 
drawn upon, by the 
writer, has four hun- 
dred members, but the 
average attendance is 
not over one hundred 
and fifty. This small 
attendance is not due 
to indifference on the 
part of the church 
members, but princi- 
pally to the fact that 
the most of them are 
engaged in such em- 
ployments that their 
time is o¢cupied on Sun- 
days, and it is rarely 
that they are at leisure 
on the first day of the 
week. Many of them 
are cooks, stewards, 
waiters, domestics, etc. ; 
often they are obliged 
to do more work on 
Sunday than on any 
other day in the week. 
A Frenchman, when he 
believes in the church 
at all, is not willingly 
neglectful of his reli- 
gious duties. 

Attached to the 
French Protestant 
Church is a parochial 
school. The principal 
object in having this 
school is to teach the 
poorer French children 
their own lan a 
thorough eee oe oe of 
which is found to be 
especially useful to 
them when they grow 
up and enter upon the biisiness duties of life. The school is open- 
ed with religious exercises, but they are of the simplest description ; 
and the secular training, though it may not be considered the most 
important by the church people having charge of the enterprise, 
receives the largest share of attention. Parents of all shades of 
opinion, free-thinkers, and those of strong religious tendencies, are 
not only willing but glad to send their children to this school, 
there to become well grounded in a knowledge of their own lan- 
guage and the rudimentary branches of education. After attend- 
ing this school, many of the pupils go to the public schools and 
pursue their studies through the higher branches. 

Of course the Frenchman does not adopt Puritanical ideas as to 
the observance of Sunday. Even if he goes to church in the morn- 
ing, he will consider himself entitled to social enjoyment in the 
afternoon. Then, again, there are quite a number of French so- 
cieties the objects of which are partly social and partly benevolent. 
These societies always hold their meetings on Sunday afternoons. 
At such times the members will meet with their wives and chil- 
dren, exchange news, become acquainted with one another, and 
transact the small amount of routine business that each week 
comes before the society. 

It would be hard to find a prohibitionist or total abstainer among 
the light-hearted Frenchmen. As German children are brought up 
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on beer, which they are given to sip long before they get out of 
their cradles, so French babies are allowed to drink wine, which, 
with Frenchmen, is not looked upon as a beverage but as an arti- 
cle of food. No Frenchman would think he had had his dinner, 
particularly his Sunday dinner, if claret or some other wine was 
not a portion of the bill of fare. Even the poorest French fami- 
lies will deny themselves in some way so that they can have wine, 
if not every day in the week, at least for the Sunday dinner, which 
the thrifty French woman spares no pains to make palatable and 
inviting. It is the testimony of a prominent cl n whose 
work is among these people—and the fact should be remembered 
to their credit—that among all his French acquaintances he only 
knows two or three who drink to excess. 

French Canadians of the Roman Catholic faith worship .in the 
little Church St. Jean Baptiste des Canadiens, in East Seventy-sixth 
Street. When this congregation was gathered together in 1880 no 
regular parish was assigned to the priest in charge, Rev. Father 
CaarLes Detacrorx, but the care of all the French Canadian Ro- 
man Catholics in the city was given to him. With the assistance 
of several wealthy French Canadians, a site for the church was 
purchased, and the edifice dedicated by Archbishop Corrigan in 
1882. As the congregation was scattered over such a wide parish, 
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to take charge of the Church of St. Jean Baptiste. His single as. 
sistant is the Rev. E. 0. Connrozan. 

In the industries pursued by the French in New York, on ac- 
count of their numbers and earnings, the cooks will take high 
rank. There are five hundred cooks employed in private families 
and hotels in the great metropolis. The chief cooks emp! in 
hotels receive salaries as high as $4000 a year, the chefs in pri- 
vate families and restaurants earn $1200 or $1000 a year, and 
the assistants in both places will receive salaries in proportion. 
The duties of a French chef are in the nature of superintendence. 
Very rarely does he ever condescend to make a dish; he simply 
tells his assistants, “ You will cook so and so ;” and if they do not 
know how to prepare the dish, he stands by and instructs them 
what to do. Sometimes he goes to market and makes the neces- 
sary purchases, Most of the large hotels, however, have a steward 
upon whom this duty devolves. The steward is the su tend- 
ent of the purchases ; the food is kept under lock and in ice- 
cooled rooms, over which he has sole cutmhesh: wah is Ma deals xt as 
it is needed on orders sent by the chef. head-cooks 
rebel at the custom of allowing the steward to make the purchases 
of food. They say, and with a considerable show of reason; “ We 
are responsible for the dish when it is brought upon the table, 

why should we not be 
allowed to purchase 
the ingredients of 
which it is made? 
Suppose the steward 
does not know his 
business, suppose he 
purchases poor materi- 
als, then we are com- 
’ pelled to use them ; the 
dish is bad, and the 
cook is blamed, the 
patron never dreaming 
that the steward could 
be at fault.” But it is 
not often that dishes 
are spoiled on this ac- 
count; and ‘in large 
hotels there is so much 
for the cook to do, that - 
as a rule, he is quite 
glad that the office of 
steward exists. And 
the stewards them- 

selves are ordinarily a 

very competent body. 
of men, not only 
judges of the quality 
of food, but having 
special knowledge as 
to the prices that 
ought to be paid for it. 
In large hotels and 
in apartment houses 
having kitchens from 
which meals are served 
, to the tenants, there is 
a second cook, whose 
duty it is to make the 
soups and the sauces. 
Another cook attends 
- to the roasts; another 
devotes his time to the 
fried dishes, omelettes, 
ete. ; still another cook 
makes side dishes; a 
pastry-cook makes the 
pies and desserts ; and 
a vegetable cook, who 
is nearly always a wo- 
man, prepares the ve- 
getables ; then there is 
a butcher, who looks 
after the meats, cuts 
them into proper sizes, 
and trims the pieces 
for cooking. If you 
will talk to some of 
the prominent French 
* cooks, the real artistes, 
they will complain to 
you that many of their 
brethren lack proper 
training. It is not dif- 
ficult, they will tell 
you, to be a French 
cook in America, but 
it is very different in 
France. In Paris, a 
boy of fourteen or fif- 
teen who. has deter. 
mined to be a cook 
will, on leaving school, 
apprentice himself for 
three years to the 
keeper of a restaurant, 
paying about $100 for 
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it was found very difficult to carry on the entefprise on account of 
the lack of financial support. Father Devacrorx left in 1883, and 
the debt on the church was over $30,000. Rev. Freperick TeTREAN 
succeeded him, and has been quite successful in building up the 
parish. He has established a house of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
of Montreal, to take charge of the parochial school, where instruc- 
tion is now given in English and French to about two hundred pu- 
pils. In charge of the same sisters is the Villa Maria Academy 
of Montreal, on the corner of Seventy-ninth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, where one hundred pupils receive instruction. The order 
of sisters alluded to is very wealthy, and is the main support of 
the schools, the parish itself being unable to do such work. The 
French portion of this congregation numbers about one hundred 
and twenty-five families, but many English-speaking people attend 
the services. There are four masses every Sunday. 

The Rev. Freperick TeTrean was born near Montreal in 1850. 
He pursued his cl 1 and theol gical studies at Nicolet College, 
in Canada, where he was ordained in 1874. He-was an assistant 
priest for several years, and was finally commissioned by the Arch- 
bishop of the diocese to found the Church of St.-Wenceslaus, at 
Ashton, Canada, Here he erected a handsome church, built school- 
houses, and founded a convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame, dur- 
ing a pastorate of six years, and finally came to New York in 1883, 





privilege. After 
leaving, apart on the 
_ Tecommendation of his 
employer, and without 
é pay, serve as cook in 
; . ‘ some family, Not un- 
til he is eighteen or nineteen years of age will he obtain a po- 
sition where he will be paid for his services, Frenchmen say 
it is quite another thing in America. Here a young Frenchman, 
finding himself out of employment, will get some kind of work 
to do in a large kitchen, receiving say $20 a month. While 
performing his duties he will mingle among the cooks, keep his 
eyes and ears open, get a good many ideas about the art of pre- 
paring food, and then he will branch out as a cook. He will tell 
the people to whom he applies for work, “I was apprenticed at 
that place ;” and as the place has some reputation, the people will 
employ him at $30 a month ; and it is not long before he goes 
forth to the world as a second cook, earning $60 or $75.a month. 
These. cooks the French call “cooks by imitation.” They have 
no real talent, no powers of originality, no solid basis for their 
knowledge. Well-educated French cooks not only know how to 
make toothsome dishes, but have a scientific knowledge as to the 
composition and nature of different foods. 

French cooks look at the American methods of eating with feel- 
ings of considerable amusement. They cannot understand why a 
man should eat so much for. breakfast the. moment he has risen 
from sleep, The first thing in the morning, a Frenchman will 
drink a cup of coffee and eat a soft-boiled or poached egg; his 
breakfast he will eat at ten or eleven o’clock, his dinner at six or 
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seven in the evening. A French cook informed me that he has 
known Americans to order a breakfast consisting of oatmeal, fish, 
steak, hash, eggs, potatoes, fried bananas, coffee or tea. “I could 
not zay,” he observed, “if dey eat so mooch; but so great food 
early in de morning seems fearful to a Frenchman.” 

The French cooks say that the Americans do not know how to 
cook because they do not look upon cooking as an art. A French- 
man puts brains, almost soul, into his dishes. They complain that 
cooks, aside from the chefs, are not treated with due respect in 
America. The reason why, they say, the French cook can furnish 
a dinner superior to the American is because he works according 
to principle and rule, and does not, as so many American women 
cooks do, trust that the dish will turn out all right; the French- 
man knows beforehand that it will. 

There are in New York three societies of French cooks, to wit: 
the Société Culinaire Philanthropique, the Cosmopolitan, and the 
Universel. The first of these societies, having a membership of 
about one hundred and fifty, is the most important. It is largely 
benevolent in its character, having a sick fund for its aged and 
retired members. When a member dies, his widow receives $400 
and burial expenses; the rettfed aged members get $60 or $75 ; 
each orphan under fourteen years of age when their father dies is 
given $50, and that course is pursued even if the widow has five 
or six children; members while sick receive a dollar and a half a 
day. The lar dues of the club are a dollar a month; the fund 
for the benefit of the widows is obtained from the yearly ball given 
by the society. 

The French Cooks’ Ball has long been noted as one of the most 
enjoyable events of the social season in New York. The Société 
Culinaire Philanthropique was organized in 1865, Two years later 
these entertainments were started principally for the purpose of 
raising funds for the benefit of widows, orphans, and aged mem- 
bers. The ball is generally given during the first week in Febru- 
ary. For several years past the receipts from the ball have aver- 
aged $3000, and each year the entertainment is becoming more 
popular and enjoyable. During the past four years the ball has 
been held at the magnificent Metropolitan Opera-house, on the 
corner of Fortieth Street and Broadway. 

It is the custom on these occasions for the best cooks of the 
city, members of the society, to contribute some choice specimen 
of the culinary art, The exhibition of these pieces on the day of 
the ball lasts from noon until eleven at night, At the last ball 
forty-nine chefs contributed to the exhibition, Among the decora- 
tions there was a tall Chinese pagoda, in the interior of which sev- 
eral mandarins were playing Chinese poker and smoking opium 
pipes. Everything but the poker deck was made of sugar. There 
was an allegorical piece, called “‘ Paradise Lost” ; a flank of roast 
bear, supported by a pedestal, which represented the polar region, 
with polar bears on a toboggan slide ; the interior of a club kitchen, 
with the chef seated at a table, and a real clock ticking on the 
wall above him; a pedestal ‘that represented the different New 
York newspapers; a construction in sugar and game called “The 
Tuxedo Park Hunt,” and a great many other pieces made of game, 
lobsters, and fruit. The importance of this exhibition will be un- 
derstood when it is stated that two hours’ time were required to see 
the whole display. 

All the large hotels and restaurants, and about one hundred 
wealthy New-Yorkers, employ French cooks. Here is a list of the 
salaries said to be paid by certain prominent hotels and persons: 
the chef of the Savarin Café receives $300 a month; the Bruns- 
wick pays its chef $2500 a year; the Hoffman House, $300 a 
month; Detwonico’s, $300 a month; Taeopore Havemerer, $200 
a month; Joun Jacos Astor, $100 a month; Wittiam Wa porF 
Astor, $100 a month; Jay Goutp, $100 a month; Wairetaw 
Rew, $125 a month; Ocpen Gogtet, $100 a month; Mrs. Lane- 
Try, $100 a month; W. D. Sroans and D. O. Mitts each pay $100 
a month; the widow of Witttam H. Vanpersitt, $120 a month. 

Some critics complain that cooks receive more money than a 
college president or a Congressman, A bright essayist, in com- 
menting on this fact, says: “ Without for a moment undervaluing 
scholarship, it may also be suggested that a college professor may 
be a man of vast acquirements, with little individual power of his 
own, while a noted chef must possess inventive resources and a 
highly developed taste. Really the physical good that such a man 
might do the community by heading a large caravansary might 
quite balance the good mentally bestowed by any one professor. 
Doubtless, too, the value in health accruing to one rich family 
from a good cook might quite balance the good done to the com- 
munity by any one average Congressman. We should not under- 
rate talents that make physical health if we want a good basis for 
mentality.” 

New York abounds with French restaurants, and a man may, so 
to speak, run the gustatory gamut from a to z. He can go to Det- 
monico’s and dine well for a five-dollar bill, drinking, of course, 
only claret. There are any number of restaurants where he can 
get an excellent dinner for a dollar and a half or two dollars, in- 
cluding a good quality of wine; and the one-dollar dinner furnished 
at many places would be considered quite satisfactory by most 

men. How the cheaper French restaurants can afford to give as 
much as they de for the price charged is a mystery which only 
Frenchmen can fathom, and they will give you only the most gen- 
eral information on the subject. There are a number of restau- 
rants, both down-town and up-town, where you can get a very fair 
dinner for fifty cents. You will get soup, fish, an entrée, a roast 
(turkey, beef, or lamb), a salad, one or two vegetables, dessert, and 
a cup of black coffee. A pint bottle of claret will cost you only 
twenty-five cents extra. You will find when you get through that 
you have had a palatable, satisfying dinner at the small cost of 
seventy-five cents. Great praise is due to these establishments 
for furnishing not only a good meal at a reasonable price, but for 
the neatness with which their places are kept. Some ofthe res- 
taurants are quite picturesque. They are generally small, for the 
proprietor cannot afford to pay.a large rent. The walls are some- 
times decorated with paintings representing landscapes of the most 
startling description. The , attired in snowy white apron and 
round cap, occasionally darts into the dining-room, as if to show 
the guests that it is a real Frenchman who is preparing their din- 
ner. In some places the wife of the proprietor will act as ca- 
shier; she will nearly always be pretty and inclined to coquetry, 
saying, in sweet tones, “Merci /” as you pay your check, and, look- 
ing at you with dark, mild, persuasive eyes, will ask you to “call 
in.” 
he poorer quarters of the city, in Wooster and Bleecker streets, 
you will find the cheapest kind of cheap French restaurants. 


There the dinner is @ la carte. You can get a plate of soup for - 


five cents, fish for ten, and meats of various kinds for from ten to 
twenty cents; the “fancy dishes,” like chicken or sweetbreads, 
will not be more than thirty cents, and a glass of claret will cost 
you five cents. The classes of people who patronize these places 
are working-men and clerks. The dinner is not bad—far better 
than you will get in an American restaurant of the same grade. 
The poorest Frenchman, it is noticed, will indulge in his glass of 
claret, which, it must be confessed, is hardly of such a quality as 
to be “ fit for the gods,” 

When asked to explain how these cheap and good dinners can 
be given, the Frenchman will sum the matter up in one word— 
economy. French cooks use everything; they get more good out 
of the raw material than can an American. Then, again, they 
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“DL Amitié,” an important society, represents the French waiters 
of New York. It was started in 1874. Its membership roll is 
only eighty-five ; but that is accounted for by the fact that only wait- 
ers who work in first-class who know their business thor- 
oughly, and can speak French and English are admitted to: the 
society. A person must be under forty years. of age to become a 
member. The initiation fee between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five is $10; from twenty-five to thirty-five, $15; beyond 
the age of thirty-five, $25. Members, when are sick receive 
$7 a week, and in case of death the mer Guat oa ae vd 

uneral expenses, the insurance money ly by 
assessment and partly from a general fund. The society 
about $10,000 on hand, and it is proposed to 
for the benefit of those who, through sickness, 
The society expects to be able to give $30 or $40 to such 
On the second Monday of every January, for the last fourteen 
years, L’Amitié has given a ball, on which occasions from $1000 to 
$2000 have been realized. 

It is estimated that there dre six hundred French waiters in 


men, it has been found, make the best waiters because they are po- 
lite; they have a fair knowledge of cooking, and generally they 
have had the benefit of foreign training. The last importation of 
first-class French waiters came here in 1876, and were “ consigned” 
to the Philadelphia Exposition. There have been very few arrivals 
since that time. This class of waiters, when they arrive here, have 
served in London, Paris, and Vienna—in fact, as far as the Old 
World goes, they are quite blasé—and if they secure good posi- 
tions in first-class hotels in New York, which they generally do, 
they are apt to settle down and remain in the country for life. 
The married men and the bachelors, in numbers, are about equally 
divided.” 

A bona fide French waiter must have learned his business abroad. 
He cannot come to America and “work up” in the business; he 
must have learned the technique—the details of his vocation—on 
the other side while serving in some prominent hotel or fashiona- 
ble family. A good waiter may come here who is not perfect in 
the language: in that case he must learn it, As a rule, all French 
waiters know how to speak English, and there are many who have 
a knowledge of four or five la cient, at least, for the 
exigencies of their business, In the higher hotel service a French 
waiter is required to know exactly how every dish is cooked and 
how long it takes to cook. He must know this so that he can give 
the orders of his customers with the proper intermissions of time 
between each order; otherwise, on the one hand, if the time was 
too short the dish might get stone-cold before the customer was 
ready to eat it, or, if the time was too the delay would be 
equally annoying. The waiter must vs full order, 
and, knowing how long it takes’ to cook each dis how long 
the guest takes to eat, be ready to furnish each course when the 
previous one has been consumed. He may be serving four or five 
tables, but he is able to keep each one in mind’and see that each 
guest is served at the right time. A customer in a hotel often 
complains -of the cook, saying a dish is overdone, or not cooked 
enough, It is not the cook’s fault; it is the waiter’s. In the 
same way the waiter must know all about wines—which ought to be 
served warm, and which cold, the proper temperature for each 
kind. Burgundy, for instance, as the wine connoisseur knows, 
must be served at just such a temperature; if the waiter makes a 
mistake and the wine is sent back, he loses his place. 

In hotels and restaurants the French waiters work only five 
hours at a time. One day they work from 6 a.m. to 11 a.s., and 
from 5.30 p.m. till midnight ; the next day they may come at 11 a.m. 
and stay until 8 p.m.; and so, daily, the hours of coming and going 
are changed. 

The head-waiter in a hotel or restaurant is a very important 
person. .To him is left the duty of employing the waiters, and he 
can discharge them whenever he sees fit. He pays them such sal- 
aries as he thinks proper; he receives their wages in — from 
the hotel proprietor, pays them, and keeps an account of his trans- 
actions. Head-waiters receive from $100 to $200 a month. In 
hotels on the American plan waiters receive $30 a month; in res- 
taurants on the European plan $25 a month; a poorer class of 
waiters in smaller places receive $15 or $20 a month. But the 
French waiter relies on “tips” for the greater part of his emolu- 
ment. In one of our fashionable cafés a waiter will make 
five dollars a day from this source ; in the smaller cafés 
two dollars, or at least a dollar a day. Families who live 
in hotels will give @ waiter from two to five dollars at the 
end of the week. As there are favorite tables in cafés, 
the waiters are obliged to change their positions daily, so 
that each waiter may have a chance to get customers, 
Now and then the French waiter will open a small restau- 
rant on his own account, but he generally fails. They 
seldom have money enough to start in first-class style, 
and if they sell cheap, unless they have a very good run 
of custom their profits will be too small to pay them for 
their time and trouble. 

The ofganized charities of the French are represented 
by the Frenéh Benevolent Society, which was started in 
1831, since which time its work has been 'y devel- 
oped. The objects of the society are to help French em- 
igrants after they arrive here to secure situations in the 
West. The sick poor are taken care of either gratu- 
itously or at very small expense, Doctors give ser- 
vices in house-to-house visitation. The unemployed are, 
as far as possible, given work. In Fourteenth 

between Sixth and Seventh avenues, there is what is 
called the Night Refuge. Here poor French persons 
are allowed to spend the night, and are given a good 
breakfast and dinner. If they are looking for work 
they are permitted to stay in the Refuge three days, 
sometimes six days. The society also sends back to 
France old persons, widows, and children who have no 
friends here, and who find it impossible to make their 
way in America. The present quarters of the society 
are far too small for the work np ger and soon 2 
large building will be purchased w will more than 
double the facilities of the séciety for carrying on its 
various. benevolent enterprises, The expenses of this 
enterprise during the past year were $18,000. At the 
Night Refuge 17,372 loaves of bread were given away, 312 
pairs of shoes, 2000 lodgings furnished, 1911 emigrants 
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$40,000, 

reserve fund of $11,000, which more to the 
work of the hospital, At the of the festival 
in the summer, about thirty-five French societies take part with 
the French Benevolent Society. 

A very useful and interesting work of benevolence among the 
French are their two ki 


sent time. Each of the schools is supplied 
nurse; the former receives a salary of $70 a month, and the latter 
= th 
number of French societies in New York is not a 
0. 


17, La Sincérité, La Ciémente Amitié 3 one of Odd 
Fellows—La Concorde, No. 48; four of Red Men—Huron Tribe, No. 
85, Idaho Tribe, No. 86, Ontario Tribe, No. 88, Sioux Tribe, No. 
56. Of purely benevolent societies there are fourteen, and of 
miscellaneous societies there are thirteen, and these latter include 
several ns. An important society is the Col- 


Of the social clubs, the Cercle Francais de I’Harmonie, founded 
in 1866, is one of the most important. There are less than a hun- 
dred members, but they represent the most perous merchants 
and manufacturers in the French colony. The elub located 
at 88 Clinton Place, is ‘worth $15,000, and the club has a fund of 
$10,000, invested in mortgages. The annual ball of the club is 


one of the social events of the season. M. Lavon, editor of 
the Indlipotont. ls the president of the club. ; 

The leading French newspaper in New York is the Courrier de 
Etats-Unis, founded on the ist of March, 1828. At first it was a 
weekly ; within two years it became a semi-weekly; in 18389 it . 
~ a es a week, and ct continued until 1851, when 

meadaily. It is a prosperous journal, being worth $500,000. 
The French population in the United States age oho much secatter- 
ed, and outside of New York it would be impossible to support 
& French journal. The Courrier prints a special edition for the 
whole country, and serves also to interpret American affairs to 
the French press, who seldom translate articles from our English 
aes It has a special Sunday edition (Le Courrier de Di- 

), which contains, matter especially adapted for the family. 
The it proprietors of the Courrier are Messrs. H. P. Samprrs 
and Leon Mrvunrer. The former gentleman was once a clerk in 
the office, then the business re finally, in 1882, one of 
the owners. Lon Meunier was the editor-in-chief between 1870 
and 1882. He came to this country in 1855, and joined the Cour- 
rier staff in 1863. He is now in France, where he has created a 
special news service for his paper, and from the French capital he 
sends special despatches on the state of French progress and 
European politics, The editor-in-chief, M. De TraNnaures, has a 
most thorough cnaiing of American political questions, and has 
published in France a History of the American Civil War, an essay 
on marriage and divorce in the United States, and another on the 
Clective magistracy of America. M. Henry Basac, formerly a coun- 
sellor-at-law in Paris, is the city editor, 
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A BLEECKER STREET TYPE. 
“T am a R-r-republican !” 








